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Early Ploughing 



Early ploughing has followed an early harvest. This picture comes 


A TALE NOT TOLD 
BEFORE 

FAREWELL TO AN 
ANCESTRAL HOME 

The Goodwill the Great War 
Could Not Kill 

POSTSCRIPT TO ARMAGEDDON 

In Germany the old order has changed 
since the war as rapidly as in England. 

The news that the Stolberg family 
have been obliged, to leave their ances¬ 
tral home of Wernigcrode Schloss, one 
of the most romantic, castles in the 
Harz Mountains, recalls, a story of 
generosity and good-faith which has not 
been printed before.. 

For nearly thirty years Mrs Crisp 
was English nurse at the castle. It was 
after the crushing blow of losing her 
husband and child that she heard by 
chance of the post in Germany. Almost 
exhausted with grief, she crossed the sea, 
and found unexpected happiness. The 
princess, whose philanthropy was a 
household word in. the Harz, showed her 
so much kindness and sympathy that 
Mrs Crisp stayed with her until long 
after the children were grown up, 

■ Back to England 
■ When she, liad grown old, and all her 
charges were married, the eldest of 
them, Prince Christian Ernst, now head 
pf the.family, gave her a pension and she 
returned to England, Again Mrs Crisp 
was heart-broken as she crossed the sea, 
but this time at leaving Wernigcrode. 
She took a "small house in a common¬ 
place street in .Norwich, How she must 
have longed sometimes to hear the 
sound, of cowbells and to sec the mist 
floating across the great blue ridge of 
the Brocken. Her little sitting-room 
was hung with souvenirs and photo¬ 
graphs of. the Stolberg family. 

One day there was a knock at her 
front door. To her amazement Prince 
Wilhelm walked in. . He had been 
appointed . to the German Embassy: in 
London and hail come all the way to 
Norwich to see his old nurse.. 

After the War 

Her delight was even greater another 
day, for who should find her way down 
St Philip’s Road but the. princess, her 
old mistress, staying in London with 
her soli. When Mrs Crisp told her how 
often she wished she could hear the 
fine old German hymn tunes again the 
princess sat- down at the piano and 
played and sang many to her. When¬ 
ever her daughter, the Countess Solms, 
was in London she also went down to 
Norwich to visit Mrs Crisp. 

~ Then‘came Armageddon, and to the 
old lady.’s consternation, although the 
usual instalment of her pension was 
sent to her from Germany, it failed to 
arrive. As no money could be sent she 
was forced to give up her.home and live 
with her friends. With Germany an 


enemy country they did not believe 
she would see another penny of her 
pension. But Mrs Crisp knew the 
Stolbergs better. “ When the war is 
over they will send me my money,” 
slie said. 

As soon as the war was over a friend 
wrote to Prince Christian Ernst telling 
him of Mrs Crisp’s distress. A courteous 
reply came by return of post, and with 
it came the payment not only of her 
quarter’s allowance, but also of the 
arrears of her pension during the whole 
period of the war. ' Although she did 
not know it, the prince would have 
been glad of the money to help his own 
relations, so great was the distress in 
Germany at that time. 

Alas ! Mrs Crisp was but one of count¬ 
less victims of the consequences of the 
stupidity of war. It was the time of the 
collapse of the mark, anil although 
several thousand marks were sent to 
her she only received £\C>. So great 
was her disappointment that she never 
recovered from .the ‘ shock, and -died 
about a year later. 


from a Surrey farm' 


THE CHILDREN AND THE 
NAMELESS GRAVE 

In many funeral notices now we find 
the words “ No flowers by request.” 
Yet is there any remedy against sadness 
like the beauty of flowers ? 

The children of the Seaton Sluice 
district, Northumberland, think not. 
Four months ago an unknown girl died 
there. The local council instructed an 
official to look after her nameless grave, 
but he has just reported that it is not 
necessary, because the children of the 
neighbourhood have taken the care of 
it upon themselves. Every Sunday they 
come with flowers, as though she had 
been a playmate or beloved teacher. 

Yet they know nothing whatever 
about her. It must have seemed sad to 
them that she had no loving heart to 
follow her to the last resting-place, and 
so they brought her the best thing they 
knew to comfort people who are sad. 

.The nameless grave is never forlorn, 
and the girl who liad ho mourners now 
seems to have many brothers and sisters. 


CLOSE OF PLAY 

A GREAT CRICKET TIME 

The Pitch That Has Been So 
Much Better Than the Patter 

BEST BATSMAN OF HIS TIME 

Now that stumps arc about to be 
pulled up cricketers can begin to count 
up the gains arid losses of the season. 

The greatest gain, when all is said 
and done, is that English cricketers, 
whether players or spectators, have been 
able to see ■ Australian batting at its 
very best. That is more important in 
the welfare of the game than the winning 
or losing of the Ashes. 

In years to come the faultless innings 
of Don Bradman in the amazing match 
at the Oval, when lie scored over 240 
without giving a chance, will lie talked 
about. It followed immediately on his 
innings of over 300 at Leeds, and it 
stamps him as the best batsman of his 
time, He takes his place beside his 
countrymen, Victor Trumpcr and W. L. 
Murdoch, of former generations. 

A Fair Deal 

It is quite likely that future historians 
will declare that this year’s Australian 
eleven formed the best batting side 
ever sent from Australia to bat on 
English wickets. As much could not 
be said of their bowling, but their 
fielding was good enough to make mod¬ 
erate bowling strong, as it generally will. 

Of the team as a whole it may be said 
that they gave us a great deal to admire 
and nothing to regret. They have had 
what Australia would call a fair deal 
from England, and that feeling is more 
important than the ridiculous and 
childish controversies arising out of 
what' was stupidly called body-line 
bowling, or any of the rubbish talked of 
so much in the papers. . 

The English Elevens 

Those cricketers who think that there 
was a good deal of muddle in the selec¬ 
tion of the English elevens to meet 
Australia should remember that if by 
any action of the selectors the differ¬ 
ences about leg-theory and body-line 
bowling had been renewed and exagger¬ 
ated nobody would have been satisfied. 

Leg-theory bowling by a fast bowler 
can now be considered on its merits. 
Experienced cricketers will be confident 
that an answer can be found for it 
by the good batsman. Those who dis¬ 
trust it should remember that when 
round-arm bowling was first introduced 
the old English cricketers were fiercely 
opposed to it, and condemned that form 
of attack as unmanly and unfair. It 
seems ridiculous now, and the outcry 
against leg-theory may seem as silly to 
the next generation. 

But till that time arrives wo may be 
content that this Australian team have 
furnished us in tlicir batting, bowling, 
and fielding with a fine lesson in the art 
arid science of cricket. 
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AFTER THE B.B.C. 
THE A.B.C. 

THE LYRE BIRD ON 
THE ETHER 

Variety Concert From an 
Australian Forest 

COPYING KOOKABURRA 

The A.B.C. has improved on the 
B.B.C.—that is to say, the Australian 
Broadcasting Company has improved on 
the hint afforded by our own broadcast 
of the nightingale’s song from a Surrey 
wood. They have broadcast the 
lyre bird. 

In Sherbrooke Forest, twenty miles 
from Melbourne, the lyre birds began to 
sing, and their lyric notes were heard all 
over tlie continent—from Perth and 
Fremantle in the west to Brisbane in the 
east, from Adelaide and Sydney to Port 
Darwin. We wish they could have been 
relayed to England to charm the Austra¬ 
lian cricketers with thoughts of home. 

Microphones in the Forest 

The account sent us by an Australian 
correspondent of the forest concert says 
that the Sherbrooke choristers offer a 
programme different from that of other 
lyre birds of New South Wales or 
Queensland. They improvise, and mingle 
with their notes a mockery of the song 
of other birds, such as the grey thrush or 
the kookaburra, which is the rightful 
name of the laughing jackass. 

The Sherbrooke lyre bird imitates 
both, apparently feeling that he improves 
on their performance, and his interpreta¬ 
tion of the kookaburra’s laugh will often 
trail off into a wonderful babbling note 
of his own. But this is not all that the 
wireless listeners at Melbourne hear. 

The Australian B.C. has installed 
several microphones in the forest, and 
they can convey to listeners the voices 
of a whole choir of birds singing together, 
the lyre bird’s fantasia mingling with the* 
kookaburra’s laughter, the chattering of 
the crimson parrot, the wail of the 
black cockatoo. 

A Hint To the B.B.C. 

The description of this concert, to 
which other performers—the whip-bird 
with his note like the crack of a whip 
and the dulcet golden whistles of the 
pilot bird—added their voices, might 
convey a hint to our own B.B.C. in 
return, with interest, for the one inspired 
by the English nightingale. 

What a variety concert might be 
organised of the notes of the birds of 
Greater Britain, all suitably recorded or 
relayed I The melody of the lyre bird 
sung as a duet, the bell-like call of the 
piping crow of Western Australia, the 
deep note of the black-throated butcher 
bird of Queensland, with many another 
which only our want of knowledge 
forbids us to mention, would far surpass 
the efforts, to which we have so often 
to listen, of the seaside military band or 
the pier entertainment. 


The Gulf Stream 

Taking Its Temperature 

Every boy and girl knows something 
about the Gulf Stream—the warm 
current which flows up the Atlantic 
from the Gulf of Mexico and largely 
accounts for our English climate. 

But there is a great deal still to 
be learned about it, and a Swedish 
meteorologist named J. W. Sandstrom 
has made it his business to find out 
more, especially about its influence on 
the weather. He believes that by 
systematically recording the tempera¬ 
ture of the Gulf Stream we could fore¬ 
cast the weather for long periods. His 
special study is of the processes by which 
the heat of the water is turned into 
the atmospheric heat which flows across 
the European Continent. 

Melting Icebergs 

Every year Mr Sandstrom spends his 
annual holiday in a little boat on the 
Atlantic, drifting with the current and 
measuring the drift and taking the 
temperature of the Gulf Stream. . His 
special area is south of Greenland and 
south-west of Iceland, where he can 
watch the melting of icebergs from the 
North as they come into contact with 
the water of the Gulf Stream. 

What a splendid holiday pastime! 
Mr Sandstrom has just celebrated his 
both birthday. 


THE 6000-MILE ROAD 
Linking a Continent 

Part of what is expected to be one of 
the longest highways in the world is 
now being finished in Mexico, This 
section, which is about 600 miles long, 
is to connect the United States with 
Mexico City. 

There arc Cooo Mexicans working 
hard to complete the road, which is to 
start at Laredo, Texas, on the southern 
border of the United States. The work 
is difficult and dangerous because so 
much of the road must be cut through 
mountains. 

This great highway, which will open 
up travel between the United States and 
Mexico, is part of Mexico’s regeneration 
scheme. When this section is completed, 
work on the southern portion, which is 
to connect Mexico and Central America, 
will begin. 

After the 1250 miles of Mexican high¬ 
way arc finished it is planned that the 
highway shall be continued through the 
1300 miles of Central America. 

This will link together all the countries 
of the American continent, and on com¬ 
pletion, with the section that is to be 
built in the United States and another 
in South America, the highway will be 
about 6000 miles long. 


THE EXPLORERS OF 
THE SKY 

Investigating the Cosmic Rays 

Belgian scientists have again made a 
successful ascent into the stratosphere, 
and for a whole day investigated with 
success the mysterious cosmic rays. 

The hero of this wonderful journey, 
which extended from Belgium to Yugo¬ 
slavia, was M. Max Cosyns, who accom¬ 
panied Professor Piccard on his second 
ascent two years ago. With him went 
M. van der Elst, a young man of 24. 

Though they were unsuccessful in 
maintaining satisfactory radio com¬ 
munication with the Earth they were 
able to make observations of the currents 
in the stratosphere as well as investigate 
the nature of the cosmic rays. They 
reached a height of ten miles, and 
though they failed to beat the height 
record they stated on landing that they 
were fully satisfied with their discoveries. 


THE SANDWICH MAN 

A well-known Hull man recently 
ordered a sandwich at a restaurant, 
stating that he would call for it soon. 

When he returned he was handed a 
bag which seemed surprisingly light, 
and, looking inside, he was astonished 
to find a bundle of Treasury notes 
amounting to ^200. 

Fie took them back to the restaurant, 
passed a joke, about the mistake, and 
was—thanked. 


A STAMP FROM TIBET 

Lucky is the stamp-collector with a 
friend in Tibet, for he may look forward 
to receiving letters bearing the new 
stamps, the second series issued in the 
last 20 years. 

The stamps bear the one word Tibet 
in our alphabet, and the design, crudely 
executed by native workmen in Lhasa, 
shows a white mountain lion, a legendary 
animal, the emblem of life and death. 


AN OLD MAN CLOSES 
His Eyes in peace 

This is the last picture the world has of 
President von Hindenburg, the picture he 
himself has left 11s in a political document he 
wrote in the dark hours when the shadows 
were closing round him. 

We take these passages from it as the last 
thoughts for his country of an old warrior 
who was winning for it the goodwill of the. 
world when Herr Hitler appeared on the scene. 

Only my firm confidence in Germany’s 
unconquerable springs of strength gave 
me the courage to offer myself for the 
first and second Presidential elections. 

The last part of my life has been the 
hardest. In these disturbed times many 
have not understood me, and have not 
realised that my only care was to lead 
back the divided and discouraged 
German people to conscious unity. 

In the Valley of Oppression 

I began and continued my office in 
the knowledge that at home and abroad 
a period of preparation full of renuncia¬ 
tion was necessary. I was conscious 
that the constitution of the State and 
the form of government which the 
nation gave itself in the hour of need 
and internal weakness, did not meet the 
true needs and character of our nation. 

The hour must grow ripe before this 
realisation was general. Therefore I 
thought it my duty to lead the land 
through the valley of oppression and 
suffering until this hour broke. 

The symbol and sure support for 
this recovery must be the guardian of 
the State, the Reichswelir. On the old 
Prussian virtues of unquestioning loyalty 
to duty, of simplicity and comradeship, 
rest the true foundation of the State. 

The German Reichswehr. after the 
breakdown carried on the high tradition 
of the old Army in exemplary fashion. 
For all time the Services must remain 
as the instrument of the highest power 
of the State. Undisturbed by all 
internal political developments, the 
army must carry, through its high task 
of being ready to defend the country. 

The Honour of the Nation 

If I am to return to my comrades 
above, with whom on so many battle¬ 
fields I fought for the greatness and 
honour of the nation, then I issue this 
appeal to the young generation : 

Show yourselves worthy of your fore¬ 
fathers. Do not forget that if you wish 
to guarantee the peace and well-being of 
your homeland you must be ready to 
make the last sacrifice for this peace 
and the honour of your country. Do not 
forget that one day your deeds, too, will 
be tradition. 

For a long while the world which 
surrounded us did not understand that 
Germany, as the standard-bearer of 
Western culture, must bo allowed to live 
for the sake of Europe. Only gradually 
and without awakening overwhelming 
resistance were the fetters.which bound 
us to be loosened. If many old com¬ 
rades did not then understand the 
necessity of this procedure, history will 
judge justly how very necessary were 
many of the acts of State signed by me. 
Germany’s Re-Ascent 

I thank the destiny which allowed 
me to experience in the evening of my 
days the hour of our strength’s return. 
I thank all those who in unselfish love 
of country cooperated in the work of 
Germany's re-ascent. 

I know that much yet remains to be 
done, and I wish from my heart that 
behind the act of national renaissance 
and unification may stand an act of 
reconciliation which will embrace the 
whole German people. 

I take leave of my German people in 
the sure hope that what I longed for 
in the year 1919 and led in a slow pro¬ 
gress of ripening to January 30, 1933, 
may mature to a complete fulfilment 
of the historical mission'of our nation. 
In this belief in the future of our Father- 
land I may close my eyes in peace. 


September 1 , 1934 

SAVED FROM THE 
FIRE 

A Bundle of Old Papers 

WHAT THEY TELL US 
ABOUT JOHN BUNYAN 

Two documents of great interest 
have just come to light. They nearly 
went to light a fire. 

They were found in a package of old 
papers about Bedfordshire which were 
going to be destroyed, when by good 
fortune somebody called a halt and they 
were more carefully scanned. 

Thereby a point of dispute lias been 
settled for all time. 

Two of the pages proved to be, not 
wastepaper, but precious documents, 
which Messrs Quaritcli, the famous 
booksellers, were glad to acquire. 

Most people know that John Bunyan 
was imprisoned, first for 12 years and 
•afterwards for six months, for being a 
Nonconformist preacher ; but hitherto 
nobody could prove whether lie spent 
those 12 long years in the County Gaol 
or the Town Prison on the Bridge. 

The two documents which have just 
turned up are headed ” A Calender of 
the Prisoners in the County Gayle March 
1668 ” and “ A Callender of the names 
of the Prisoners in the County Goale 
of Bedford, February 1672.” In each 
list appears the name of John Bunnyon. 

A Little Freedom 

It would seem that at intervals he 
was allowed a little freedom during 
those 12 years, but it was the sort of 
freedom a cat allows a mouse. 

He was told that lie could go free if 
he promised not to preach, but he felt 
that this would have been disobedience 
to the voice of conscience. So he 
remained in a horrible dungeon, sorrow¬ 
ing over the needs of his children, 
especially liis little blind daughter; 
making long-tagged laces, reading the 
Bible, and writing his first book, the 
story of his own religious experience. 

Pilgrim’s Progress was written during 
his second period of imprisonment, 
and there is a belief that this time he 
was incarcerated in the town gaol. 
One day, perhaps, we shall find a 
document which will prove it. 

Every detail about this great English¬ 
man is interesting, and anybody who 
throws away 17th-century documents 
about Bedford deserves 12 years in a 
dungeon. 

THE FIRE CREEPING 
UNDER FIELDS 
Burning Since Good Friday 

A fire has been burning under the 
field of a Yorkshire farm near Skirlaugh 
since Good Friday. 

The hidden enemy is a bed of peat 
which caught alight when a tree burned 
down to its roots. The progress of this 
underground fire has been very slow, 
but it has spread at the rate of a yard a 
day. Smoke emerges from cracks in 
the soil and disaster fell on a newly- 
mowed field of hay when a haycock 
suddenly burst into flames and all the 
hay from a twelve-acre field was de¬ 
stroyed except one ton. 

There is danger to grain crops on 
neighbouring fields, and the farmer and 
his men are trying to stay the fire by 
digging trenches in its path. These 
trenches should be filled with water, but 
the ditches hereabouts are almost empty- 


Things Said 

The wasp is one of the farmer’s best 
insect friends. Mr W. A. M’Gonigle 
Don’t cross the Channel with a 
superiority complex. Sir Percival Phillips 
It is probable that before long our ■ 
romantic small boys will elect to be 
dictators instead of engine-drivers. 

Times Literary Supplement 
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Winter Sport on Sand • Palace Guards • Lessons For Teachers 



tOrlstol Station Grows—Sfx new platforms have boon added to Temple Meads Station, Bristol. A Shetland Fishing Port—At Lerwick In the Shetland Islands the fisher lassos are buoy 

The new section can be seon on tho right of the big roof of the old station. cleaning and packing the herrings Into barrels as the boats unload their catches at the quay. 



Ski-ing on Sand—Snow Is scarce in Australia, even in winter, so these ski enthusiasts are Parade of the Drummers—For the first time in 25 years a Scottish regiment, the Cameron 
practising on the 6andhi|ls of a beach near Sydney. Highlanders, is providing the guard at Buckingham Palace and St James's Palace. 



A Yorkshire Camp—These Halifax Quides are setting off to fetch pails of water. They Lessons For Teachers—The summer schools of the Cambridge colleges provide “ refresher 
are wearing their new camp uniforms, oourses for Bchool teachers in the arts and sciences. 
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THE CRUELTY OF THE 
PNEUMATIC DRILL 

ONE MORE SILENCER 

Will Our Rulers See That 
It is Used ? 

MAKING A STREET 
INSUFFERABLE 

Some reasonable prospect is put 
before us that the pneumatic drill, the 
noisiest curse of our streets, may have 
some of its teeth drawn; we wish it could 
have them all drawn, for its shrieks are 
worse than dentist ever knew. 

It is a long time since we announced 
that this noise is unnecessary, and a 
new silencer has now been brought 
out, with a claim that it greatly reduces 
the noise without greatly lessening the 
drill’s efficiency in biting its way into 
the road. Silencers have been intro¬ 
duced before, but the local authorities 
who would have compelled contractors 
to adopt them have been met by the 
objection that the drill worked worse 
with them. 

Three-quarters of the noise is made 
by the escape of the compressed air, 
and the attempt to muffle this frightful 
cough produces back pressure that 
lessens the power of the thrust. 

The new invention is said to lessen 
the noise of the escaping air with only 
a small reduction of efficiency. 

Cause of Deafness 

Even if this is too hopeful a view, we 
hope Authority will do all in its power 
to curb the din of a machine which, 

; however useful to contractors, is an 
insufferable nuisance which becomes 
dangerous in the neighbourhood of 
hospitals and pestilent wherever a 
private citizen has work to do. 

There is another argument against it, 
which to our surprise has never seemed 
to appeal to Labour members of 
Parliament. Nobody who has seen and 
heard the pogo drill in action could have 
believed that it was not injurious to the 
workmen handling it. It is now roundly 
asserted that the noise nearly always 
produces partial deafness in those 
working it. 

Efficient or not, it should be stopped. 
There arc things that matter more than 
speed,- more than cost, more than high 
degrees of efficiency. It is the duty of 
those who rule our cities to sec that they 
are fit to live in and fit to work in, and 
the pneumatic drill and Aunt Sally 
together will soon be making them 
intolerable. 


THE GROG SHOP 
What Russia Does With It 

.Running a country on what may 
be called Through-the-Looking-Glass 
principles has its good points. 

" Every device that human ingenuity 
can contrive seems to have been intro¬ 
duced in the Soviet Union to wean 
workers from the vodka bottle,” Mr 
Thomas Murray, of the Scottish Tem¬ 
perance Alliance, tells us. The grog 
shops are not blazoned with attractive 
advertisements of drink. A modest 
sign announces " Vodka sold here,” and 
after it, in big letters, “ but you are 
advised not to buy it.” 

Those who do not act on this sound 
advice arc exposed to ridicule. They 
find their names on miniature head¬ 
stones in a model cemetery as they go 
in to work, and jokes will be going 
around the faetdry at their expense. 
" Ha, two new gravestones today, did 
you notice ? Ivan and Pavlo must have 
been dead drunk yesterday ; I see they 
are buried today.” 

If this fails to turn Ivan and Pavlo 
from the path of destruction a worker’s 
meeting is held, their conduct is passed 
under review, and, if their case warrants 
it, they are sent to an anti-alcohol clinic 
in the hope that medical aid will enable 
then* to overcome temptation. 


THE PERFECT MAN 

NEARLY ALL GERMANY 
SAYS SO 

The Brave Five Millions Who 
Dared To Say No 

EFFECT OF THE BIG DRUM 

There are still four or five million 
Germans with courage enough to say 
that they do not approve of Fulirer 
Hitler as head of the State, and the 
great voting has been valuable in 
revealing this to the world, the most 
disappointing news the Nazis have had 
for a long time. 

Yet between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
people have responded to the great 
Nazi drum by declaring Herr Hitler 
the Perfect Man. There has never been 
anything like it. Herr Hitler, says Herr 
Goebbcls, is the man of men, the fighter 
of fighters, the noble of nobles. Where 
is such another ? 

He might stifle free speech, but what 
is the use of free speech to a people 
required only to say Yes ? He might 
disperse the Trade Unions, or try to lead 
the German pastors in a better way than 
Jesus taught; but what else could be 
expected of the Perfect Leader ? Ger¬ 
many was all for him before the plebiscite. 

Preparing For the Poll 

But, lest there should bo some timid 
doubt, Dr Goebbcls and his propaganda 
prepared to make the way to ratified 
leadership doubly sure. The German 
people knew what to say beforehand. 
The newspapers were to tell them what 
to think. 

The All Highest, as the retired Kaiser 
Wilhelm liked to be called, never had 
such a press in his palmiest day. There 
were occasions when the German news¬ 
papers even dared to hint that his 
telegrams or his interviews were short 
of perfection. But it would never do to 
speak like that of Hitler. 

The obedient newspapers were taught 
beforehand by Dr Goebbcls how they 
should approach a sacred subject. They 
should instruct their readers to remem¬ 
ber (lest they forget) his manifold 
perfections. Behold, they should say, 
Adolf Hitler, the perfcctor of the 
German supreme State, the champion of 
German freedom, the pioneer of peace. 

Hitler’s Record 

You know him as a man, the per¬ 
suasive exhortations ran on, the bravo 
fight he has made, the blamelessness of 
his private life; but remember also his 
work for the economic reconstruction of 
Germany, his endeavour to raise its 
culture to the highest level, the new 
spirit of youth he has breathed into the 
people. He has ended the class war, 
freed the peasant, won back the worker. 

If Adolf Hitler has done half these 
things, or only made a beginning with 
them, most of us would imagine that the 
devotion he has inspired in the German 
people, as represented at the polls, 
would need no explaining. The voters 
would have rallied to the polls in masses, 
even without the pretty photographs of 
Adolf among the workers, the peasants, 
and the children. 

German Thoroughness 

But this burst of adulation was some¬ 
thing more than an example of German 
thoroughness in making the way plain 
to the poll. It was intended not merely 
for home consumption but for the 
European market. It is the poor people 
in Europe who are to be impressed by 
this spontaneous rising of a nation behind 
the Perfect Man. 

Is it not all wonderful ? Was ever 
anything like it in the history of the 
world ? Germany must say Yes to 
impress us.all, to let all Europe know 
that she is behind Herr Hitler. And the 
truth is that we are not impressed at all; 
that, while all Germany is deceived by 
these manoeuvres, all Europe outside 
sees only the childishness of it, and the 
pity of it that a great nation should 
come to such a pass. 


SPEEDING UP THE 
JUNGLE 
A Lion in the Air 

All the world is growing air-minded. 
Even the animals arc taking to travel 
by the plane. 

Imperial Airways reports that it lias 
brought a lion by aeroplane to England, 
providing for him a special cage. But 
the monarch of the jungle is not the 
sole monarch of the air. Alligators come 
as second-class passengers in crates. 

These imposing creatures are joined 
by a whole host of smaller fry. Among 
them fish claim precedence because of 
their singularity, though there is a 
special reason for hurrying some of 
these by air. Tropical fish would 
suffer on a long voyage and the shortened 
aeroplane journey gives them a better 
chance of being welcomed as the paying 
guests of the public at the Zoo. 

Flying Livestock 

Even stranger arc the travelling 
locusts, One of the disadvantages of 
tropical and semi-tropical countries is 
that the locust is only too ready to 
take wings. But if ever this activity is 
to be curtailed the scientific zoologists 
must know more about the locust’s way 
of life. 

For this purpose the disagreeable 
insects are given an assisted passage 
in a crate all the way from Africa to 
England. Here work will be found for 
them, though it might also be said of 
them, in the words of the poet, that all 
unmindful of their doom the little 
victims play. 

Other plane passengers of the animal 
world arc sent on their way with 
kindlier intent, cats and dogs of high 
degree, for example, and day-old chicks 
for poultry farms. 

Each year the list of flying livestock 
grows. But as odd a passenger among 
them as any was a circus horse who 
came from Paris’ to perform in London. 

AMERICA TAKES OVER 
ITS SILVER 
President Roosevelt’s New 
Money Move 

President Roosevelt has taken a 
further step in the State control of 
American finance by nationalising silver, 
as he had already nationalised gold. 

All silver stocks are compulsorily 
taken over by the American Treasury 
at a price of a fraction over 50 cents 
a fine troy ounce. 

The official declaration states that the 
President finds the step necessary " to 
assist in increasing and stabilising 
domestic prices and to protect our 
foreign commerce against the adverse 
effect of foreign currencies.” 

It is held that the taking over of 
silver will raise the prices of commo¬ 
dities and securities. The amount of 
silver is variously estimated, but the 
Treasury has power to buy up to 
1000 million ounces. 

The action of the President is not a 
surprise, for he took powers in the 
matter as long ago as June in the Silver 
Purchase Act. 

The expected rise of prices would be 
caused cither if the bought silver were 
coined into silver dollars or made the 
basis of new paper dollars by paying 
for the silver in paper. 

Price is the ratio of goods to money 
in use; the more money issued the 
higher prices become in terms of money. 
That is what is called monetary inflation. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 

C.N. each week to any child on Earth 


CARDIFF’S DEAR 
GAZELLE 

Mentioned in the London 
Gazette 

THE SOFT HEART OF THE 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

Victoria Park, Cardiff, is now at liberty 
to cherish a dear,gazelle to gladden the 
town with its soft black eye. 

But it has had much difficulty in 
keeping the pet, and would have lost it 
altogether if it had not been that the 
Ministry of Agriculture relented at the 
last moment and permitted the gazelle 
to land. The Ministry’s permission is 
austerely conveyed by an Order printed 
in the London Gazette which authorised 
the landing, at Barry Docks, “ for excep¬ 
tional purposes,” of one gazelle. 

The exceptional circumstances were 
that the, gazelle, which thus gains the 
unique distinction of appearing in the 
London Gazette, had been made the 
object of a petition to the Ministry, and 
the reason of the petition was that the 
gazelle’s landing had been forbidden 
before it arrived at Barry Docks on its 
way from West Africa. 

Unauthorised Landing 

The gazelle had been a pet of some 
French passengers who, brought it in 
the steamer Porthkcrry, commanded by 
Captain Vallcr of Cardiff, and who left 
it in the captain’s hands at Bordeaux. 

The captain had in mind that Victoria 
Park had recently lost its deer. He 
thought it would be a graceful thing to 
give his native town the gazelle as a 
substitute, but lie had forgotten, or had 
never known, that I10 was infringing an 
Order of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

He found himself summoned to appear 
before a magistrate, and no home for his 
prize except on board ship. But even 
the Ministry of Agriculture has a soft 
spot,' and in those exceptional circum¬ 
stances the gazelle has found a second 
home in Wales. 


GROWING PALESTINE 
The Jew as Farmer 
ANOTHER NATIONAL HOME? 

Tlio Holy Land must ever have a 
fascination for us all and its growth is 
watched with special interest. 

Although Palestine gained nearly 
42,000 immigrants last year it is still 
complained that the flow is unduly 
restricted. The growth of agriculture 
and industry is checked by lack of 
workers. 

It is notable that the Jew has shown 
in Palestine that he can successfully 
follow agricultural occupations and that 
it is not true that he is only fitted for a 
commercial career. 

We sec that Mr Norman Bentwich has 
been explaining that the return of the 
Jews to the soil is not peculiar to 
Palestine. When, fifty years ago, there 
was an outbreak of bitter persecution 
of Jews in Russia and Rumania Baron 
Hirscli sought a solution for Jewish 
misery in a policy of emigration to North 
and South America. He gave millions 
to establish land colonies in Argentina, 
Brazil, the United States, and Canada, 
and those countries have a substantial 
number of successful Jewish farmers. 

When the Soviet Revolution abolished 
private trading, and half of the 3,000,000 
Jews in Russia were suddenly ruined, 
the Soviet Government, in cooperation 
with Jewish bodies elsewhere, set about 
assisting the Jews to become manual 
workers and tillers of the soil. Within 
the last ten years 50,000 Jews have been 
settled in agricultural colonics in the 
Crimea and the Ukraine. 

The Government has set aside a 
territory on the borders of Manchuria 
and some 5000 Jews have been settled 
there as cultivators. The idea is to 
form another Jewish National Home 
within the great Red Empire. 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat,linrley.Oats. British Isles, Norway,Sweden, 
North Russia. Sugar. Brazil, Europe, Mauritius, 
Australia. Cocoa. West Africa. Rice. India, South 
China. Grapes, Figs, Olives, Oranges, Lemons. 
Mediterranean countries and California. Pepper. 
Sumatra. Cotton. India, Egypt, United States. 


NIAGARA FALLS ARE 
FALLING DOWN 
A Little Wider Than 
They Were 

Niagara has been falling down for 
millions of years, and not by the rush of 
its waters alone. 

The other day the gully which it has 
been ceaselessly wearing in the rocky 
channel between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie was suddenly deepened by a fall of 
no less than 13,000 tons of rock at the 
Falls themselves. 

The huge mass broke off at the 
Canadian edge of Goat Island, which 
separates the rounded curve of the 
American Falls from the more even lace- 
work of the Canadian Falls, widening 
the space over which the water flows 
by 150 feet. 

The crash of the rock as it plunged in 
the caldron below was heard, above the. 
unceasing roar of the Falls. But, though 
a number of people heard it and some 
declared they felt the ground tremble, 
few saw the rock falling, as it all took 1 
place in the early morning. All that 
those who hurried to the scene could see 
were masses of the fallen limestone 
glimpsed through the shifting clouds of 
mist at the foot of the Falls and the 
jagged edge at the lip where the rock 
had broken away. 

In the far past there must have been 
many such breakaways, but, like this 
one, they hardly hasten the inevitable 
deepening of the channel, or the gradual 
wearing away of the cliff which separates 
the upper river of Niagara from the lower. 

The Falls travel backward up-river a 
few feet a year, imperceptibly smooth¬ 
ing the channel and reducing the 
height of the plunge. Millions of years 
hence the Falls will be smoothed out, 
but we can hardly imagine the race of 
men who will then be left on the globe 
to see it. See World Map 


THEY WANT MORE 
WATER 

A New Lake in Derbyshire 

England is to have a new lake. It 
will be made in the Derwent Valley, 
where the huge reservoirs of the Water 
Board cannot hold enough to supply 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester with all the water they want. 

The new lake will be begun next year, 
and when, at a cost of ^1,500,000, the 
Lady Bower reservoir is added to its 
two neighbours, the Howden and the 
Derwent, 5300 million more gallons will 
bo stored in it. 

It will be eight years before the works 
are completed, and by then 460 acres of 
the county will have disappeared beneath 
the waters. With them will go two' 
roads and the stone mansion of the 
Dukes of Norfolk, built in 1672. In the 
recent drought the roof of an old church 
submerged in Lake Vyrny in Wales was 
surprisingly seen again. 

But only a very severe drought will 
bring back the 17th-century house to the 
vision of 20th-century water drinkers. 
The wall of the new reservoir wilt bo 120 
feet high and will carry a viaduct 800 
feet long, and the sheet of water behind 
it will be a shining witness to the ability 
of the industrial North to deal with all 
its water needs. 


TOO LITTLE 

Yesterday the news was all of too 
much cotton. Today the news is all of 
too little. 

The American Crop Reporting Board 
tells us that the cotton crop estimate 
for 1934 is only 9,195,000 bales of 
500 pounds each. In 1933 the crop was 
13,000,000 bales, while the average of 
the last five years was 14,400,000 bales. 

So the price of cotton is up, and we 
hear no more (for the present) of too 
much cotton. 


A BLIND WARRIOR 
Kendal’s Ancient Trout 

Like old Sir Richard Grenville, the 
great trout of Kendal has been caught 
at last. 

For six years Kendal anglers had been 
trying for it from a stretch of the River 
Kent where it flows under a bridge in 
the middle of the town. But the wily 
old fish spurned every fly, however 
gaudy, and every bait, however luscious. 

Then the sad day came when it was 
caught. It never yielded to the angler’s 
lure. It was netted, and the explana¬ 
tion came when its shining body lay on 
the bank. The poor old trout was blind. 

They weighed and measured it, finding 
that it weighed six pounds and was 28 
inches long, the biggest fish that has 
ever come out of the river. It must have 
been ten years old. 

When we think of its long and stub¬ 
born existence it seems to us that it 
would have been a sporting act to cast 
the blind old warrior back again to live 
in its river to a good old age. 

But then nobody would have believed 
it was so big. It has died to make a 
fisherman’s story. 


vB-P’s NEW SCARF 
From the Highways and Hedges 

Lord Badcn-Powell may be seen with 
a new scarf knotted about his neck when 
next lie wears his big hat and full-dress 
uniform as Chief Scout. 

It will be the scarf knitted for him by 
the schoolchildren of Ashley Green, near 
Chesham, Bucks, and it is one after his 
own heart. The children found the rvool 
where the sheep had left it in the hedges, 
They coloured it with dye from bark 
they had collected. They showed all a 
Scout’s ability for getting the best out 
of the land. 

The scarf took first prize among the 
arts and crafts at Bletchley Show, and 
we are sure 'B-P, a veritable master of 
craft, will prize it. 


FROGS ARE SCARCE 
THIS YEAR 

What It Means For Little Stork 

The storks are having a bad time in 
Germany because of the shortage of 
frogs caused by the drought. 

As food is so scarce many of the 
parents arc pushing the young birds 
out of their nests before they can fly. 
This has happened at Licli in Hesse, 
where from any little medieval street 
the huge nest can be seen balanced high 
up on the steep roof of the church. 

Silhouetted against the sky the storks 
stand in the nest for hours at a time 
cleaning each other with their bffaks. 
In the mornings and evenings Mr and 
Mrs Stork fly to some marshy meadows 
and search frantically for frogs. 

Apparently they have been having 
little success, and one da}' they were 
seen pushing one of their children over 
the edge of the nest. The unfortunate 
young stork had one of its legs 
badly hurt. It was rescued by some 
townspeople and taken by train to 
Giessen, where it is in the hands of a 
veterinary surgeon. It will be fed and 
looked after until migration time, when 
it will be allowed to fly away. 


THE MAGIC GLOVE 

Fire is the arch-enemy’ of the airman, 
and he is soon to have a new aid with 
which to fight it. It is a wonderful glove 
made of asbestos. 

The Air Ministry has decided to add 
it to the fire-fighting equipment of the 
Royal Air Force, after remarkable tests, 
which include the folio-wing : 

The demonstrator picked up a piece 
of blazing coal, holding it in his gloved 
hand until it had completely burned out 
and cooled. He grasped a half-inch steel 
bar, heated until it was cherry-red. He 
held his gloved hand in the forced 
draught of a forge fire for 30 seconds. 
Ho took a red-hot half-inch rod, put it 
into a vice, and bent it with his hand. 

And in spite of this ordeal his hands 
were not even scorched. 
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Are You There, Fear? 

J7ven in these days of terror we 
1-1 must never be frightened, 
for it is Fear that is shattering 
the hopes of man. We like what 
Miss Lilias MacKinnon has been 
telling a conference of music 
teachers at Oxford—that it is 
wrong to be frightened. 

When she was a little girl Miss 
MacKinnon used to listen to 
ghost stories, and at night she 
would imagine that she saw the 
spectres and goblins round her, 
until in imagination she made 
herself shake hands and talk to 
them in a friendly way. 

When she did that they van¬ 
ished, never to return, because, 
of course, there was never any¬ 
thing there except her own fear. 

It would be well if many 
grown-ups tried the little girl’s 
cure and, instead of shuddering 
over possible calamities, were to 
meet their fears face to face. 

, Hullo, Ruin, have you come 
to me ? Well, that’s good, be¬ 
cause he who has nothing can’t 
lose anything. I shall be abso¬ 
lutely care-free now. Didn’t the 
king in the fable find that the 
happiest man in the world was a 
beggar without a shirt to his back ? 

Is that you, Failure ? Thank 
you for putting me in good com¬ 
pany, along with Chatterton and 
Keats. Fashions change, and the 
critics of tomorrow ridicule the 
critics of yesterday. The praise of 
men means nothing. I have done 
my best, and must be content. 

Illness, are you drawing near ? 
Good! You will give me the rest¬ 
time and quiet I have always 
wanted. Life is all hurry. A 
man never gets a chance to do a 
bit of thinking till he is ill. 
Perhaps I shall discover a talent 
I never suspected before—and 
how important I shall be ! 

And now you, Death ? Well, 
I don’t want to be rude to you, 
old fellow, but I can’t help 
pointing out that you aren’t 
there. If there’s one thing which 
Science has proved it is that 
nothing dies. There is only 
Change. The lowliest part of me 
will go on as well as the highest. 
“And from his ashes may, be 
made the violet of his native 
land.” I shall be part of the 
springtime, and the sunsets. But 
don’t be cast down, old shadow ; 
it isn’t any disgrace to you that 
you can’t split the atom ; the 
cleverest people can’t do it. 
Let’s pretend that you are real 
just long enough to shake hands. 

And then at last our Dis¬ 
gruntled Grown-up will find that 
all the bogies will vanish, and 
he will realise that, after all, he is 
healthier, more prosperous, and 
more successful than he guessed 
(or perhaps than he deserved) in 
the days of worry. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Lunacy 

gums carry goods. Tariffs prevent 
the carrying of goods by stop¬ 
ping trade. 

Having pondered these two simple 
truths wc may next take note of the 
fact that the French Government is 
thinking of levying an extra 4 per cent 
on imports to raise money to pay sub¬ 
sidies to her shipowners to run ships ! 

The new tax will reduce cargoes; 
the subsidies arising from the tax are 
to compensate shipowners for losing 
cargoes. It is the economy of lunacy. 
© 

Speed At Any Price 

T’iie London Chamber of Commerce, 
the Association of British Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, and the Federation 
of British Industries have jointly 
told the Postmaster-General that 

trade and industry require consider¬ 
ably faster air services, and contend that 
the air mail should travel at least 2500 
miles in the 24 hours. 

Not a word of weather or inclement 
season I Man has not yet learned to 
ride the storm, even on a steamship, 
without danger. 

We do not doubt that men can be 
found to take any risk, but have we 
the right to demand speed at any price ? 

© 

A Peace Conference 

The Russian proposal that the 
Disarmament Conference should 
become a permanent institution under 
the title of the Peace Conference has 
not received sufficient attention. 

The General Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference made it 
the subject of a special paragraph in 
its decisions, " recognising that the 
proposal of the Russian delegation 
calls for careful study, and requesting 
the President to submit it to the 
Governments.” 

We hope it will be adopted. 

© 

The Flame That Will Not Go Out 

President Roosevelt continues on 
his way, undismayed by the criti¬ 
cisms 'of the financial gentlemen who 
brought widespread ruin. 

In one of his latest speeches he de¬ 
clared that the old methods were out¬ 
worn. Profit at public expense was 
not to be tolerated. And then came 
a striking reference to the folly of 
insane competition. There was no 
question, he said, of returning to the 
old uncontrolled tooth-and-claw busi¬ 
ness methods. 

Mr Roosevelt is working manfully 
with old material, finding it necessary 
to make plans in haste to deal with a 
terrible situation. In some things he 
may be right, in others wrong; but 
this at least is sure—he has lighted a 
flame that will never be extinguished. 
© 

Who hath God hath all; who hath 
Him not hath less than nothing. 


Roses Bloom Near Stalybridge 

There is a miracle in Millbrook near Staly- 
brulge, and it is a cotton worker, Mr Charles 
Leach, who has spent his leisure hours in bring¬ 
ing it to pass. 

Tall factory chimneys belch forth 
smoke 

In Millbrook near to Stalybridge'; 
The streets are filled with working folk 
From cotton plants near Stalybridge ; 
But there’s a perfume in the air, 

And beauty—You must stop and stare, 
For once there was but rubbish where 
Roses bloom now near Stalybridge, 

The rich Ophelia climbs to show 
Her blushing face near Stalybridge ; 
The Gipsy Lasses’ petals glow 
With deepest red near Stalybridge; 

A blaze of colours now replace 
What once was a neglected space, 
And joy lights many a passing face 
In Millbrook near to Stalybridge. 

' • © 

Tip-Cat 

Cleep is an escape from life, says a 
writer. Unless we are caught napping. 
B 

A beekeeper declares that there’s 
money in honey. No doubt he will 
stick to it. 

H 

A T a seaside town council meeting a 
resolution to prohibit perambulators 
on the front was carried unanimously. 

Now the babies will 
have to bo. 

0 

There is a great 
future for velvet. 
Manufacturers arc 
making their pile. 

0 . 

You can usually tell if 
a girl plays cricket. 
Anyhow she does. 

B 

Everybody writes 
novels nowadays, 
says a speaker. That’s 
fiction. 

0 

A. visitor to a Suffolk 
village said every¬ 
body was smiling. 


Peler Puck 
Wanls To Know 



If ail this 
cricket talk 
is cricket 


We wonder what he looked like. 

B 

Stubborn people hate to give in. Mean 
ones bate to give out. 

0 

JTlat heels are coming into fashion. 

• Many women will be down on them. 

0' 

M ANY farmers are producing mush¬ 
rooms. A growing industry. 

B 

Tim man who sued a bus company for 
the loss of his luggage evidently had 
a good case. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
JvJearly fifty objectionable adver¬ 
tisements have been removed in 
Sussex. 

Ivin D. II. Maltby has been a church 
organist at Mansfield for 66 years. 
Qf over 300 Borstal boys only 70 
have failed to become good citizens. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is not the rarest thing' in the world 
for any. one of us the remembering of . 
those whose memory comes like a silver 
bell in the night ? 


The Cigarette and 
the Countryside 

HTiie menacing increase, year by year, 
in the number of heath and wood¬ 
land fires threatens the entire nation. 

When trees are burned they cannot 
be replaced within the lifetime of a 
generation, and often no attempt at all 
is made to replace them. 

That the cause is new is evident 
from the fact that in most of the fires 
trees perish which arc thirty, forty, 
and more years old, showing that no 
fire came to them in considerable 
periods. There can be little doubt 
that the new cause is the universality 
of smoking: 

The path of reform is the establish¬ 
ment of guards at all danger spots 
and the cutting of firebelts, for appeals 
to the smoker arc apparently useless. 

This remedy would cost a little 
money, but it is surely worth while to 
defend our heritage; and why not a 
Beauty Tax on cigarettes ? 

© 

Second Thoughts on 
a Tree 

By Our Country Girl 

happy tree 1 
Your shadow falls 
Afar from streets, 

Afar from walls. 

A hundred years 
Your world has been 
Bracken and grass, 

Green, patched with green, 

The birds of Spring, 

The tune of rain, 

The Sun, the stars, 

The Sun again. 

A hundred years. 

Your boughs shall spread, 

Long you shall live 
When I am dead. 

Lord of a world 
You never see ; 

Happy ? Ah no 1 
Unhappy tree. 

© 

Uphill 

Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day ? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting- 
place ? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours 
begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from 
my face ? 

You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall i meet other wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just 
in sight ? 

They will not keep you standing al the 
door. ■ 

Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak ? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who 
seek ? 

Yes, beds for all who come. 

Christina Rossetti 

© 

Of all the tyrants that the world affords, 
, Our own affections are the fiercest lords. 

Earl of Stirling 
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GOODBYE, DAME JESSIE 


TWO MOTHERS 

IN THE NEWS WITH 
FAMOUS MEN 

Stories of a Pathetic Tragedy 
and an Immortal Picture 

MOTHER WHISTLER AND 
HER BOY 

God made a wonderful mother, 

A mother who never grows old; 

He made her smile of the sunshine, 

And her heart he moulded of gold. 

In her eyes bright shining stars, 

In her cheeks fair roses you see ; 

God made a wonderful mother, 

And he gave her to you and me. 

Mother is in the news again, the 
mother of Dolfuss and the mother of 
Whistler. 

It has been made known that the 
last time the Chancellor of Austria, 
Dr Dolfuss, saw his mother was on 
Mothering Sunday, which is widely 
kept on the Continent on May 13. 

Pressed though he was on every side, 
with all his anxieties of State, he 
managed to seize a few hours to got 
away to his simple peasant’s home, of 
childhood’s days, in the little village 
of Kirnberg, near Mank, carrying with 
him his modest' presents of love and 
respect for liis mother. 

The Next Time 

After only a couple of hours at home 
the Austrian Chancellor had no choice 
but to return to Vienna ; the next time 
his mother saw him lie was lying-in- 
statc in the capital. 

A visit paid to Frau’ Dolfuss in Kirn¬ 
berg describes everything just as it had 
always been according to his expressed 
wish, The living-room was sufficiently 
large and bare, but perfectly clean, 
and the pictures on the walls were of 
scenes from the Bible. 

Sorrow had made the mother look 
fifteen years older than her age, and the 
face was crossed with countless wrinkles. 
" AIT, sir,” she said, " ever since the 
attempt on his life in November I 
have no longer been a proud mother but 
an anxious one. It was nothing to me 
that he was leading his country ; all 
I wanted was that he should be happy. 
He never faltered from taking great 
risks, always leaving the issue, with 
confidence, in God.” 

A Packet of Letters 

The verse at the head of this column 
comes back when we think of the most 
famous of Whistler’s pictures, the por¬ 
trait of his mother,, concerning which 
an interesting discovery has just been 
made in the United States, where the 
picture has been on exhibition. 

There has been found in an old house 
at Scarsdale, Westchester, a packet of 
letters written by Whistler’s mother 
during her stay in London. .All the 
letters mention her son, but some of 
them are entirely devoted to him. 
The greatest desire of this mother was 
naturally to help her Jamie, and one 
of the faded letters tells of her joy 
when he asked her to pose for him. 
He wished to paint her standing, but lie 
soon felt that she was tired,. and then, 
drawing up a chair arid a footstool, he 
told her to take a comfortable position. 

An Inspired Masterpiece 

Mrs Whistler sat down as was her 
custom, serenely, her handkerchief in 
her hands; it did not even occur to her 
to put on a nicer dress. This pose was 
taken many, many times, unweariedly. 

But it is in another. letter that the 
revealing passage is found. “ If a 
mother’s prayer can bless her son,” 
says this letter, " this painting will bo a 
success, for I prayed every moment I 
was posing for my dear boy.” 

This revelation from the heart of a 
mother tells us at once the moving 
story of how an inspired masterpiece 
came into being and the exquisite finesse 
of tiie work of the painter, the result of 
the spiritual influence of his mother. 


I n a flower-encircled cottage on 
Chorlcy Wood Common has died the 
first woman to be Chairman of the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C. 

She was born in the United States 
79 years agoj and, as her portrait by 
Sargent shows, she was a beautiful 
young girl. Luckily for England an 
Englishman persuaded Jessie Butler to 
become Jessie Phipps, and brought her 
to Chelsea. 

Miss Maude Lawrence became her 
friend, and perceived that this sym¬ 
pathetic, intelligent woman would make 
an ideal public servant. Mrs Phipps 
became manager of a group of elementary 
schools in Chelsea, and she did a 
great deal of work also for the special 
schools for defective children. 

After her husband’s death she was 


Continue! horn the previous column 
When he was quite young Whistler had 
agreed to enter the army to please his 
father, but it was impossible for him to 
adapt himself to military demands; 
from there he went to the map depart¬ 
ment of Washington, where he did not 
stay long either. One day, when he 
had been given a plan of the coast to 
draw up, he did it very well, but added 
in the margin some caricatures of his 
chief. The plate, therefore, could not be 
used for printing, and he was dismissed. 

In 1855 Whistler embarked for Europe 
and began immediately to paint por¬ 
traits, but with no success. His pictures 
were refused at the Salon year after year. 

So were those of many other artists, 
and the indignation of these artists 
induced them to group themselves 
together and ask the Emperor's per¬ 
mission to found a salon of rejected 
works. The idea amused Napoleon the 
Third, who instantly gave his assent, 
Tlie new salon was called Salon dcs 
Refuses, and it had an enormous success. 
Here it was that Whistler appeared for 
the first time in public. Afterwards he 


elected an alderman. She was vice- 
chairman of the L.C.C., and represented 
the Council on various bodies, besides 
being chairman of many committees. 
From 1926 to 1931, when her sight 
failed, she was Chairman of the Central 
Council for the London Blind. She 
had given almost a lifetime’s energy 
and devotion to the cause of London’s 
schoolchildren. All her colleagues loved 
her, without distinction of party. 

How was it that she, an alien by 
birth, was enabled to hold chairmanships 
never before held by a woman ? How 
was it that she aroused no jealousies ? 

She was clever ; she was charming. 
But there was something more. A friend 
has said, " She lived by a few plain 
principles, and had the strength of her 
convictions.” 


left for London, continuing his portraits. 
As he developed, far front obtaining 
public favour, he encountered more and 
more opposition, and, being finally 
accused of imposture, he ended by 
seeking refuge in Paris, where he 
obtained a wonderful success with his 
Portrait pf a Mother. 

Yet it was in London that lie received 
his strongest impressions Who docs 
not remember this delightful passage of 
his writings about the Thames : 

When the evening mist clothes the river¬ 
side with poetry as with a veil, and the 
poor buildings lose themselves in the dim 
sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili 
and the warehouses are palaces in the 
night, and the whole city hangs in the 
heavens, and fairyland is before us : 
then the wayfarer hastens home; the 
working man, the cultured one, the wise 
man, and the man of pleasure, cease to 
understand as they have ceased to see, and 
Nature sings her exquisite song to the artist. 

Such was the real Whistler, sensitive, 
emotional, refined, scholarly. Whistler 
tile reflection of his mother’s soul, 
which made him immortal. 


NAMING THE 
COLOURS 

CAN IT BE DONE ? 

British Colour Council’s Big 
Attempt in a Book 

80 BLUES 

A living artist who has won his way 
to fame by the exquisite delicacy of his 
colouring has recently written to the 
newspapers asking why we all refer to 
the centre traffic light as amber and 
not as yellow. 

We wish Tennyson, who wrote of 
the amber morn forth-gushing from 
below a low-hung cloud, had been alive 
to answer this question, for we think 
the reason people prefer to say amber 
is that it is a lovelier word than yellow. 

The exact naming of colours has long 
been a problem even for artists, and now 
that science has increased so widely 
the use of colours in dress and furnish¬ 
ings there is really need for some stand¬ 
ard work on the subject. 

A Delight to the Eye 

Such a book has now been published 
and bears the authority of the newly- 
elected British Colour Council. It will 
delight the eye of everyone who loves 
the subtlety of colour and will delight 
the ear of everyone who rejoices in the 
apt word. For on the whole colours 
have been prettily named, eye and tongue 
making harmony in this association. 

The Arts have their quarrel with 
Commerce, but Commerce, by calling 
for this book, has rendered a service 
which the Arts cannot but appreciate. 
There are two volumes, one showing 
220 colours, each on a piece of silk 
ribbon, half ribbed and half smooth. 
Each piece of ribbon is given a name 
which the Colour Council has made the 
standard for this country and the British 
Colonies and Dominions. In addition 
to the name there is a code number 
all manufacturers and traders will use. 

The second volume gives the history 
of each colour, the names which have 
been given to it, and the reason why 
the standard name has been selected. 

Some Affectations 

There is delightful gleaning here, 
with glimpses at Victorian snobbery 
and the directness of speech of earlier 
times. Even today we have much 
affectation in some of the names given 
to colours of dress materials. It will 
surprise some of our readers that the 
words 6cru, beige, and grtSge all mean 
the same thing—at any rate they have 
got to now. 

The average man feels humble before 
at least a hundred of these quaint 
names, and he should feel humble, just 
as every mortal does before a rainbow. 
Even the artist has this awe, as Scott 
had when he wrote : 

What skilful limner e’er would choose 
To paint the rainbow’s varying hues, 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brusli in dyes of iieaven f 

The compilation of this great Colour 
Book must have been a task of much 
difficulty. After collecting specimens 
from different sources the Council had to 
select one from 80 different sky blues. 

What Royal Blue Really Is 

This fine book anticipates an even 
larger number of colours than the 220 
here shown. Not only is the range of 
colour drawn up on an exact system so 
that it can be used by all workers in 
colour, but any new colour can find its 
rightful place in the system. 

Henceforward we need have no doubt 
about royal blue ; here is a book which 
will tell us what royal blue really is. 

There was a great fear, when aniline 
dyes were discovered, that its new 
colours would spoil the harmony of 
things seen, but, though science cannot 
replace the exquisite loveliness of Nature, 
it has enabled Man to reproduce natural 
beauty in fabrics in a way he never 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. 


Launching the lifeboat 



The Oromer lifeboat dashes Into the sea from Its slipway on the pier 
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A Shining Deed in 
the Dark 

Marvellous Heroism in 
No Man’s Land 

A story . of Barnsley . Main.. Colliery 
moves ns to an admiration for the 
bravery of men, stronger even than pity 
for the poor miner who was one of them 
and met his death in the pit.- 

This brave fellow, Charles Powell, was 
injured beyond recovery by an accident 
to a coal-cutting machine, and his mates 
found him entangled helplessly in its 
. chain. They tenderly lifted him and 
carried him four miles in the darkness 
to the foot of the shaft. ■ : 

• . There, they did what they could for 
him while - they waited for' the doctor. 
This man, who had never been down a 
.pit before, came without hesitation, and 
he, too, did what lie could ■ ■■ . .' 

But when, he was afterwards com¬ 
mended he.put aside all. praise, saying 
that what he had done was very little. 
It was the. others who were wonderful. 
The injured man was marvellously 
brave, bearing- his pain without com¬ 
plaint. As for those who in circum¬ 
stances of extreme difficulty had carried 
him those four, miles, .and had done as 
much as any doctor could do to aid him, 
there was no word but magnificent. 

The doctor added that it took his 
thoughts back to heroic deeds in the 
war. To us it seems that,' in' the dark¬ 
ness of the No Man’s Land of the mine, 
such a deed shines like a light to tell.us 
that heroism and compassion are ever at 
our doors.. ■ : 

CARRARA’S GREAT BANG 
Gash as Big as Trafalgar Square 

A whiter gash has appeared on the 
white face of the famous Carrara 
marble quarries. 

Thousands of tons of the marble have 
been torn from the cliff of the northern 
Italian;mountain. 

The marble will go all over the world, 
to reappear in monument and cross, for, 

. though the quarry seems inexhaustible, 
the demand never slackens. Conse¬ 
quently it is necessary to blast new 
material from time to time from the 
higher slope of the mountain. 

A mine was prepared above the Ravac- 
cio;ie Valley, which by explosion should 
lay bare a new face 250 feet high and 
C50 feet wide, as wide as Trafalgar 
Square, higher than the Nelson Column. 

The tunnel, to contain two tons of 
explosive, ran horizontally into the 
mountain for 90 feet and then zig-zagged 
down .for. another .60 feet. It was six 
feet high and three across, and took 
months to bore and prepare. 

When all was ready a key of the 
electric connections was pressed. ' A 
roar like • thunder echoed among the 
hills, and the huge blocks that crashed 
down as the mountainside gaped wide 
were almost at once hidden in a : rising 
cloud of white dust. . 

It was a holiday'spectacle attracting 
visitors from all'parts, as well as the 
local authorities who came to see their 
mountain 1 rent by one of the- greatest 
blasting operations in the long history 
of its industrial career. 

KNOW OUR BIRDS’ 
Colour Charts For Everybody 

The most valuable series , of - Bird 
Food Charts published by the .Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, has 
been increased by the addition of Jack¬ 
daw, Kestrel, Nightjar, and Yellow- 
hammer charts. ■ 

. These charts set forth, clearly, and 
concisely the diet of various species, of 
wild birds by showing in colour, the 
percentages of their food which are 
useful, harmful, or neutral to man. 

The charts can be had from the 
Society, 82 Victoria Street, S.W.i, at 
4d each, or the whole series of 16 by 
post at 4s 4!. 


Wonderful Out-of-Boors Museum 

THE VILLAGE AS IT WAS BEFORE HISTORY 

The Huts and Houses in Which Men Have 
Lived Since the Days of the Stone Age 

FIRST EXHIBITION OF ITS KIND IN OUR ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


Ckverai, Scandinavian countries and 

. Russia and Austria have long had 
their Folk Parks, but until this year Eng¬ 
land has lagged behind. Now, thanks to 
the great energy and wide knowledge of 
Father J. M. S. Ward, this lack has been 
filled, and England’s first Folk Park and 
Museum has opened its gates to the 
public on the lands of the Abbey of 
Christ the King, Park Road,-New Barnet. 

A Folk Park is an open-air museum, 
differing from other museums in.that on 
the park grounds full-sized dwellings, 
huts, and shops are erected and equipped, 
as much as possible, as they were by the 
people who used them. 

For the earlier periods these have to 
be reconstructions ; for the later periods 
the parks try to secure old buddings, 
about to be destroyed on their original 
sites, and remove them to a safe sanc- 
tuary where they are appropriately 
furnished and kept in repair. 

Abbey Folk Park 

Both types of building arc to be seen 
at the Abbey Folk Park. The prehis¬ 
toric section, a village of reconstructed 
huts copied after those used by the very 
earliest inhabitants of these islands, 
stands completed, and a beginning has 
been made on the second group by the 
acquisition of a fine old 13th-century 
tithe barn from Birchington, at present 
used as a chapel by the Community 
which has made this work possible. 

, To go through the stockade into the 
Prehistoric Village is a thrilling experi¬ 
ence, We pass the village corn patch, 
turn to our right and drop.back through. 
22 thousand years. Wo arc in the lmt 
of Stone Age Man. It is covered with 
grass and turf and resembles a small 
green hill—the first use of camouflage ? 
This was built without axe or saw. 
Sharp flints were the only tools. 

The First Four-Poster Bed 

. Fifteen thousand years separate this 
crude dwelling from its neighbour, the 
home of Neolithic Man, who lived about 
5000 n.c, Man had now acquired a 
crudo idea of furniture. The rain came 
through his roof, built round a living 
tree, the roof-tree, and it troubled him 
as he slept. So he wove a sort of oblong 
basket, of reeds and branches, filled the 
bottom with hay, and set saplings at the 
four corners, across which he could 
stretch hides or furs—the first four- 
poster bed. 

The floor-space was small. Dogs and 
babies got among the, food if one left it 
about on the floor. Neolithic Man, un¬ 
doubtedly urged by Neolithic: Woman, 
invented a shelf in his . hut which may¬ 
be described as the first dresser. , " 

This hut'was'sunk deep in the earth, 
the floor.being more than six feet below, 
ground-level, so’that it might, pass un¬ 
observed by human enemies. It offered 
small protection from wolves directed to 
their prey by their sense of smell. 

Safe From the Wolves 

Three thousand more years elapse, 
and Man has risen out of his pit, put two 
shelves to his dresser, and learned to 
thatch his roof neatly with-reeds. . He 
has made himself a spade.: with the 
shoulder-blade.of an ox' firmly.fastened 
to the end of a stick. But this can only 
be. used, for surface work; it ■ is not 
strong enough for deep digging. 

: Five hundred years more,- and we 
come ’ upon oiir ancestors safe from the 
wolves, -living in lakes! ■,Their .houses 
now have real walls made-of wattle-and 
daub. The ventilation is greatly im¬ 
proved, arid we get a good idea 01 how 
the word - “ eavesdropper. ” . arose: A 

neighbour could easily listen to the con¬ 
versation within the house, but if he did 
so on a damp night the drip from the 


eaves would run down his neck. In this- 
rude lake dwelling Neolithic ' Man made, 
his last stand against the men of the: 
Bronze Age who were harrying him and 
burning his huts. 

A sample home 'of the Bronze Age lies 
across the way, based on the circle huts 
found on Dartmoor. This house has two 
rooms, the outer one for animals, the, 
inner, one. for the family. There is a: 
raised dais where the owner sat, much as 
the Chinese do today on their k’ongs. 

The walls of this dwelling arc not com¬ 
pleted. Rather than show us something 
that might be inaccurate Father Ward 
has laid down the ground plan alone. 

A second wattlc-and-daub hut of 
100 n.c. is a very superior affair, con¬ 
taining not only furniture but bins for 
food and a primitive loom and some 
baskets. 

The Briton of 43 A.D. 

The last hut is the round wattle-and- 
daub house of the Briton of 43 a.o., 
completely furnished with the things 
used by the people who went down before 
the Romans; and Father Ward is 
telling you how his room at Cambridge 
was partly of wattlc-and-daub, and in¬ 
credibly durable. 

From here we go to the museum, which 
aims to show the many influences that 
have made the English homo what it is 
from prehistoric times down to the 
19th century. 

There is a Roman room, furnished to 
show the type of civilisation which 
influenced our . island as Christianity 
dawned. There is a Tudor bedroom, 
showing the final development of the 
four-poster bed. 

This museum is interesting because it 
makes a point of showing us the evolu¬ 
tion of things, of Man’s tools and imple¬ 
ments, of shoes, of chairs, of fashions, 
even of inkpots, and gives 11s a thousand 
helpful insights into the problems our 
ancestors faced. 

Avenues of Development 

The Folk Park is new, ft has a thou¬ 
sand avenues of development open to 
it, each one more alluring than the 
last. The next exhibit to be installed is 
to show the development of wheeled 
vehicles. The room devoted to toys 
has, so far, but a few displays. There is 
wide scope for enlargement here. The 
museum should have a long life of growth 
and usefulness if it receives the popular 
support it deserves. 

It is open every day except Sundays, 
and if parties wanting to get the most 
out of their visit will notify the time of 
their call a competent guide will receive 
them and show, them about. About two 
hours should be allowed for the visit, 
and half an hour for tea on the lawn. 

'Picture on page ) 

HERO DR ELIZABETH 

Hundreds of people who have never 
seen her will be senejing the kindest of 
good : wishes—-although ' they are un¬ 
spoken—to Dr Elizabeth Me Adam of 
Rytoh-on-Tyne, who has just married 
Dr William Duncan of Liverpool. 

■ People have ■ not yet. forgotten her 
gallantry When there-was an accident 
in Addison Pit and a miner was pinned 
down! under a huge stone. 

He was in great pain. Directly she 
heard about it Dr McAdam went to the 
pit to give him .an anaesthetic, while 
irien worked long:and.'cautiously, to set 
him free'. In order to do this she had to 
creep under the stone, which might have 
fallen at any moment : but fortunately 
she accomplished her errand of mercy 
unhurt. 

We congratulate Dr William Duncan. 


The Battle of the 
Stork and eagle 

What It Was All About 

No bird holds a higher reputation for 
peacefulness and the domestic virtues, 
but even a stork will turn. 

A story comes from Constantinople 
throwing a new light on. the character of 
the stork when roused in defence of 
nest and young; Six eagles attacked a 
stork’s nest at Orhanguzai, near Brusa, 
killed the old birds, and carried off the 
young. A few days later they returned 
to seek other victims, but this time the 
young, birds had been removed, and 
Father and Mother Stork had flown ;to 
carry news of. the attack to the. General 
Council of the Storks. ■- 

The Council gave the word in the 
unknown bird language, and from far 
and wide 300 stories assembled to carry 
out vengeance on the marauders. First 
they placed the young of tire community 
under a strong guard, of old storks, while 
the young warriors of the tribe set out 
to seek the eagles. 

Fierce .was the battle, - 300 storks 
against 60 eagles. . After ,a fight, in 
which the storks lost 12 killed and 50 
wounded, they dispersed the enemy with 
a loss of many slain. Like the Battle of 
Blenheim, it was a famous victory, but, 
whoreas at Blenheim nobody knew 
what they fought each other for, oil 
this occasion both storks. and eagles 
will long remember what it was all about. 

FRAUD ON THE FILMS 
Pictures False To Nature 

There is no official censorship of films, 
but.there exists a private censoring body 
set up by the trade itself. This institu¬ 
tion reports that last year it dealt with 
1000 miles of film 1 

As many as. 504 films were rejected as 
too bad for exhibition. Th'cy must have 
been bad indeed to' judge, by some of 
those passed for exhibition. 

The censors have much to- say about 
films involving cruelty to animals: They 
hold that “ it would bo most unwliole-' 
some for children to witness acts of 
cruelty on the screen, as the cumulative 
effect of such incidents would undermine 
their moral character,” 

They have been assured by American 
producers that there is no cruelty in 
training animals to perform in films, but 
they seem to have grave doubts on the 
subject and suggest an international 
conference to consider it. 

Few people realise that many of the 
apparently natural scenes shown in films 
are utter frauds, being faired in the 
studios. Animals in a state of nature 
have not enough -"punch’’.to please 
producers, and so we get films showing 
animals at play or fighting each other 
which are worked up by methods. un¬ 
known, with results entirely false ; to 
natural history. No properly civilised 
State would allow its children to be 
taught such rubbish. . : 

HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
Jubilee of a Maharajah 

, What is the value of a prince ? - An 
ancient answer of ;the Rajput princes 
■has been renewed by the Maharajah of 
Gondal,. a Kathiawar State. He is 
worth his weight in gold. 

But the gold-must be given away in 
charity. So this benevolent puler of a 
little State which for. fifty years he has 
governed wisely and well will. celebrate 
the Jubilee of his accession in the old- 
time way of the Rajputs. He will be 
weighed against a quantity of. gold ; 
and the gold will then be . distributed 
among the poor arid the deserving. 

It is expected that his weight by this 
golden measure will, be -£15,000. So 
much his joyful subjects will receive, 
arid, though they are used to his pro¬ 
gressive ways, they will welcome, this 
return to older ones, while believing 
that their Maharajah is worth more to 
them than even this. 
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Junior Wimbledon - Cats as Rope Walkers • Sussex Shepherd 



Tug-of-War—A picture from the fishing port of 
Brixham in South Dovon of two gulls who forgot 
their manners over a fish supper. 



- - ~ 


The Rope Walkers—A cat which crosses the Thames near Oxford by walking 
across a rope has now taught her kittens the trick. See page 13. 



A Home of Long Ago—This model of a prehistoric 
hut is in the New Barnet exhibition of dwellings 
through the ages. See page 8. 







A Junior Wimbledon—Hero ore some of the boys and girls who played In the junior tennis tournament held lately at Frinton-on-Sea. 



A Picture in Fire—These men are m/vklng the framework 
of the main set-piece for one of the famous firework 
displays at the Crystal Palace. 



Speed—An outboard motor-boat caught by the camera 
when it was almost out of the water during a trial on 
the IVIodway at Rochester. 



A Southdown Shepherd—A splendid picture from Ditchling Beacon of a 
typical old 8ussex character with his two sheepdogs. 




Young uanors on an Old bhlp—Two hundred Navy 
League Sea Cadets have been enjoying a fortnight in' 
the Implacable, the old man-of-war at Portsmouth,' 


Antarctic Car—This is one of the tractors with Admiral] 
Byrd’s expedition similar to that which rescued the 
explorer from his lonely hut, as told In last week's C.N/ 
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ROADS BEAUTIFUL 

SURREY AND LANCASHIRE 
POINT THE WAY 

A Great Blow at the Destroyers 
of the Countryside 

PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST 

There is hope for our arterial roads, 
and we may look forward to the day 
when they will not be turned into 
circuses or lined with jerry-built shacks. 

The movement against what is called 
Ribbon Development is growing, and 
it may be expected that the Govern¬ 
ment will soon take note of it, for one 
of the things Mr Hore-Belisha has 
discovered since his appointment as 
Minister of Transport has-been that a 
very high proportion of accidents to 
children occurs on these roads, which, 
as soon as they have been made at 
enormous public expense, are seized 
upon by cheap builders who line them 
with houses and shops. In this way the 
roads become as busy as a street, with 
children running out of gates and busy 
crossings growing up. 

Model Bypasses 

Those who have been fighting this 
policy because it is ugly are now rein¬ 
forced by those who fight it because it 
is dangerous, arid where one force 
failed the two forces together are very 
likely to succeed. 

Two great roads that have lately 
been opened have been built by local 
authorities wide awake to the powers 
they possess to prevent this Ribbon 
Development, and it is good to sec the 
welcome extended to them. 

One of these roads is the bypass of 
Guildford and Godaiming ; the other is 
the new East Lancashire road. Both 
these roads are being lined with flowers 
and trees, and whatever buildings are 
set up along them will be set well back. 
They are examples to all authorities who 
spend public money on great highways. 

An Example For Kent 

It is a scandal that selfish people 
should be allowed to exploit a great 
road for their private interests as they 
have been too often allowed to do. We 
have only to contrast the hideous 
arterial roads at Kingsdown in Kent, 
lined with a trail of messy buildings, 
with these two roads in Lancashire and 
Surrey to see the wisdom of the new 
policy now being adopted. It is to be 
hoped that the Kent County Council 
will adopt the policy of Surrey and East 
Lancashire and use their powers to 
prevent the ruin of their highways. 

The new Lancashire road links Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool by a highway 
almost as straight as the Romans would 
have made it. 

Most of it is cut through virgin 
country, avoiding congested towns like 
Prescot, Warrington, Irlam, and Eccles, 
the home of the famous cakes. It is 
built on a high level over all its 26 miles, 
for it has many obstacles to leap, a 
canal, a railway, railway sidings, level- 
crossings, and main roads, with 22 
bridges, and one tunnel under a railway. 

Some Fantastic Figures 

More than two million tons of earth 
had to bo moved, and the figures of 
the undertaking have a fantastic air, 
such as Co miles of fencing, 52 miles of 
kerbing, 700,000 tons , of clinkers for 
banking, 2,000,000 bricks for facing 
railway bridgings, and 50 miles of 
agricultural piping. Add to these the 
total width of the road, 120 feet, with 
six feet for walking, an outside strip of 
grass 24 feet for extensions, arid on both 
sides of the carriage-way 10 feet reserved 
for gas, water, electricity, and drains, so 
that the actual road need never be dis¬ 
turbed. Indeed, looking at its depth of 
solid concrete, with 600,000 square yards 
of super-steel mesh reinforcement, it 
seems impossible to disturb it. 

The new Surrey road spoils Nature 
nowhere, and for those who love the old 
things of our villages there are several 


Cornwall Calling 

A Guide To Take 
With You 

One of the best guide books we have 
seen is the Shell Guide to Cornwall, 
published at half-a-crown by the Archi¬ 
tectural Press. So good is it that we 
can get a very clear idea of Cornwall 
from its pages without ever going there, 
and it is worth half-a-crown alone for 
its unique production. 

It is like no other book. Arranged like 
a loose-leaf notebook on a large scale, 
it can be folded at any page and always 
lies flat. If we want to change the 
cover we have only to fold it with a new 
picture on top. Its pages are stiff, not 
flimsy, and so firmly fixed to their hinge 
that the book will stand any amount of 
rough treatment. We have tried throw¬ 
ing it down (much as one would be 
rough with an old friend), and it is 
proof against such treatment. 

Don’ts For Picnickers 

Brief descriptive notes and excellent 
photographs allow us to take our pick 
of the towns and villages. The archae¬ 
ologist is catered for as well as the 
holiday-maker and the golfer. Birds 
and flowers to be seen by seashore and 
field are made familiar by little sketches. 
The stories of the Cornish saints are 
told and the churches they helped to 
found are all named if of special archi¬ 
tectural interest. Even Cornish recipes 
are given, but that is something for 
when we come back and want to taste 
again of Cornish hospitality. 

We are glad to see that this little 
book, so beautifully produced, has at 
the end a few Don'ts for picnickers, with 
a very big Don’t attached to the leaving 
of litter behind them. 

The last picture of all, just a mass of 
sea-thrift with the most appealing baby 
seal lying beneath it, is enough to make 
anyone slip this guide into a handbag 
and go straight off to Cornwall, 


THE SKY TRAIN 

An aerial train consisting of three 
gliders towed by an aeroplane is to 
start a ten-thousand-mile journey from 
Moscow Into Central Asia. 

The remarkable feature of this aerial 
train is that the gliders will be picked 
up by an aeroplane from the ground at 
definite points of the journey. It is thus 
hoped that aerial trains will be able to 
pick up a coach or slip a coach as an 
express train can do today. 

Continued flora the previous column 
rare delights now brought quite close 
to the rush of traffic. 

One is the beautiful 13th-century 
bridge over the Wey at Eashing, a 
possession of the National Trust and the 
oldest bridge in Surrey. It was at 
Eashing that the bypass workmen came 
upon a number of skeletons of ancient 
Britons, hastily buried, it is thought, 
after a skirmish, with the Saxon invaders 
long ago. 

But it is at Compton, close to the 
Hogs Back, that every user of the road 
will most want to turn aside, for it is a 
village of great fascination with much 
to see. Its village street is charming, 
and its church is one of the ancient 
marvels of Surrey. Its tower was built 
by the Saxons, its Norman chancel is 
almost unique for being built in two 
storeys, and its oak screen across the 
upper chancel is the only remaining 
piece of a wooden screen made by the 
Normans. The font is Norman, the 
pulpit, with its finely-carved canopy, is 
Jacobean, and in the east window there 
is a gem of 13th-century glass showing 
the Madonna and Child. 

Also at Compton is the grave of Mr 
G. F. Watts, who sleeps close to the 
little red chapel he gave to the village. 
Richly decorated inside and out with 
symbolical patterns and angel figures, 
the chapel stands by itself in a charm¬ 
ingly kept graveyard ; and not far away 
is a gallery of Mr Watts’s pictures, a 
remarkable place to come upon in the 
quiet of the countryside. 


THE CHEERFUL 
GARDENERS 

There are fewer scolding mothers and 
fewer cross children in Bethnal Green, 
and we hear that the reason for this 
happier state is that so many grown-ups 
and children have become gardeners. 

Boys and girls are not only kept 
out of mischief, but from the danger of 
the streets, for all the lucky ones who 
have garden plots spend their free time 
in gardening. 

Cabbages and mignonette absorb their 
thoughts, and as most of tlrcir parents 
have taken up window-box gardening 
tliey are in sympathy with their con¬ 
tinual chatter about mustard and cress, 
sunflowers, and the poppy bud that may 
open tomorrow. 

New-Found Interest in Life 

This new-found interest in life, which 
is bringing a surprising amount of 
beauty into dismal surroundings, is the 
result of a constant struggle against 
odds by the Children’s Gardens Associa¬ 
tion. It is an admirable movement, 
and we arc sorry to hear that it is in 
trouble for want of those half-crowns 
which C.N. readers are so ready to send 
to good causes. In one set of gardens the 
children have no garden tools, and this 
summer they are all very short of plants. 

They make their own wheelbarrows, 
and several have made window-boxes 
out of egg boxes. In the St John’s 
Gardens, where there are 50 young 
gardeners, a tent lias been made as a 
shelter for showery days out of silver 
tarpaulin from the airship R100, 
some of the salvage having been bought 
up by a shop in Bethnal Green. The 
tarpaulin of the body of the airship, 
made from the lining of the stomach of 
a bullock, is both gas-proof and water¬ 
proof, and is much sought after as stall 
coverings for street markets. 

Who will help the child gardeners of 
Bethnal Green by sending money, 
garden tools, or plants to Miss E. 
Monclcton, Oxford House, Mape Street, 
Bethnal Green, E.2 ? 


A WHITE MAN AMONG 
THE BLACKFELLOWS 

The fiercest of Australia’s Aborigines, 
of whom C.N. readers have heard so 
much from Mrs Daisy Bates, live ,in the 
north in Arnhem Land, and there Mr 
Donald Thompson of Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity is going to live among them. 

He has been appointed Control Officer 
by the Federal Government, and is to 
study the Aborigines and report how 
best to deal with them, systematically 
and sympathetically. He has already 
lived among the Aborigines of North 
Queensland for two years, and he won 
this year’s anthropological scholarship 
at Melbourne for his contribution to 
what is known of these most primitive 
of men ; so he goes to Arnhem with a 
good insight into the black mind. 

But we of the C.N. know well a woman 
who has lived among these black- 
fellows for over 20 years, Mrs Daisy 
Bates, C.B.E., who sends us frequent 
accounts of them from her tent near 
Ooldea. She has an amazing under¬ 
standing of their laws, and ways, they 
have told her their stories, and she has 
closely studied the effects of civilisa¬ 
tion on them. For years she has been 
urging that an ambassador to the black- 
fellows should be appointed, someone to 
look after their interests and to see that 
ever-encroaching civilisation gives them 
room to lead their own lives. 

Should Mr Thompson call at her tent 
in, South Australia before making his 
way north he will find the story and 
literature of these Aborigines half-writ¬ 
ten. Here is priceless material for his 
researches, and a collaborator who for 
half her life has been engaged in the 
work he is now to make Iris own. 

If You Want Peace, 

Stop War Supplies 


THE WAY TO 534 

LEADING UP TO THE 
GREAT LAUNCHING 

Long Story of the Road From 
Little Ships To Big Ships 

START OF THE ATLANTIC FERRY 

Day by day the completion of the 
giant Cunardcr, on which such high 
hopes arc based, draws nearer. 

It will be the last word in big ships, 
and its size and power have drawn the 
eyes of the world to it. It is interesting 
to look back and sec what led up to the 
launching of this vessel and the starting 
of the transatlantic liners, which began 
little more than a century ago. 

The first private ship to sail regularly 
from New York to Liverpool and back 
was, of course, a sailing vessel. As early 
as 1710 the Royal Anne had made 
passages between Bristol and New York ; 
she was a brig, maintained by our Post 
Office, which took the mails to and fro. 

A Beautiful Sight 

A year after. Waterloo the Black Ball 
Line of America started the first private 
service between New York and Liver¬ 
pool. Four fully-rigged ships of 500 tons 
each began the service, and the fleet was 
doubled in a few months, so successful 
and regular were its sailings. These 
ships crossed the Atlantic from West to 
East in 23 days, but took 40 days for 
the westward journey. 

Some years later the early steamships, 
known as tin kettles, made their appear¬ 
ance, but these at first merely stimulated 
the builders of the sailing ships, who 
produced still faster clippers of great 
beauty and strength. John Masefield 
tells how an old mate, when watching a 
dipper coming out of the mist at dawn, 
limped up to him and said : " That’s 
one of tire beautiful sights of the world, 
that and a cornfield, and a woman with 
her child. It’s beauty and strength." 

In these little clippers from 500 to 700 
emigrants would be carried, the accom¬ 
modation being indescribably bad. Ship 
fever, smallpox, cholera, and other 
contagious diseases were all too common, 
and in 1837 an emigrant ship delayed 
through contrary winds ran out of food 
and 17 of her passengers died of starva¬ 
tion before she reached port. 

First Atlantic Steamer 

The Atlantic was first crossed by the 
steamship Savannah in 1819. She was a 
paddle ship, and her paddles could be 
unshipped and stowed on deck when the 
wind was good for sailing. Fourteen 
years later came the Royal William, and 
three years later still the British Queen. 
This vessel was of nearly 2000 tons, and 
was the first really big steamship. 

Time went on, and the British Govern¬ 
ment saw that the steamship would 
triumph. It sent out circulars to various 
merchants inviting tenders for the con¬ 
veyance of mails by steamships. One 
of these circulars was sent to Samuel 
Cunard, and so attracted was he by the 
possibilities of a transatlantic mail 
service that he got together, with a ship¬ 
owner called Burns, the capital to form a 
company which would deal with the 
situation. Four ships were built by the 
Cunard Company, all wooden paddle- 
wheel vessels. Tlieir speed was about 
eight knots and they used 38 tons of coal 
a day. The time of the passage was 
reduced to 13 or 14 days. The Atlantic 
Ferry had been inaugurated. 


A CARGO OF THREEPENNY BITS 

New Zealand has been receiving a 
brand-new set of silver coins from the 
Royal Mint. 

Among the cargo unloaded from the 
liner Ionic at Wellington recently was 
^12,000 worth of threepenny bits, 
960,000 of them. As there are about 
1,500,000 men,* women, and children 
in New Zealand this was enough to have 
given two threepenny bits to every 
three people in the Dominion. 
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The arrow indicates the 
path ol Uranus during the 
next lour months 


HOW TO SEE URANUS 

A WORLD 1800 MILLION 
MILES AWAY 

Where Our Sun Would Appear 
Like a Brilliant Star 

FOUR MOONS 

By tho O.N. Astronomer 

The dark moonless nights of next week 
should make it possible to get a first 
glimpse of the great world of Uranus 
which is now ascending, evening by 
evening, in the east and may be seen in 
a clear sky, with the aid of field-glasses, 
soon after io o’clock. 

To see a world 1,800,000,000 miles 
away is a gratifying achievement, and 
still more so to be able to observe its 
progress through the heavens. 

This may be easily done, however, 
though Uranus moves at the rate of 255 
miles a minute, or about eight times 
faster than a bullet leaves a rifle ; yet, 
owing to his enormous distance, Uranus 
appears to move extremely slow, as may 
be seen from tho 
accompanying star- 
map, which shows 
the extent of- his 
apparent move¬ 
ment during the 
next four months. 

The star-map 
shows Uranus 
among the faint 
stars as they appear 
seen through field- 
glasses or a small 
hand telescope; observed through an 
astronomical telescope they will, of 
course, appear inverted. Uranus will be 
seen between two stars very near to him, 
one of the same brightness as Uranus 
and the other slightly fainter. 

Omicron is much the brightest of these 
stars shown in the star-map. How to 
find this fourth-magnitude star was 
shown in last week’s C.N. 

For the next four months it will be 
possible to sec Uranus appear gradually 
to approach Omicron as indicated. 
Though glasses are necessary at present, 
unless one is prepared to look for Uranus 
at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, when 
the planet and surrounding stars are 
high in the southern sky, in three or four 
weeks time it will be possible for those 
with very good sight to glimpse him 
with the naked eye earlier, but the night 
must be very clear and dark. 

Uranus will then be about 25 million 
miles nearer to us and still approaching, 
so once found he will continue to be an 
object of interest, and one beyond 
measure, when we bear in mind that this 
tiny " star” of greenish light represents 
a world 64 times the size of our own and 
blessed with four moons, though none 
of them as large as our Moon. 

A Very Frigid World 

These moons would, however, brighten 
the nights on Uranus and travel among 
the constellations, which would appear 
the same as they do to us, the Great 
Bear, Orion, and the rest without any 
difference, except that they would all 
revolve, more or less from north to 
south, instead of from east to west. 

At the distance of Uranus, which 
averages 1,782,800,000 miles, the Sun 
would appear more like a very brilliant 
star with scarcely any perceptible disc ; 
in fact, it would be only about three 
times wider than the disc of Jupiter 
appears to us. 

Nevertheless the Sun’s radiance would 
be equal to about 1590 Full Moons ; thus 
the Sun bestows sufficient light upon 
Uranus and his,moons for them to be 
visible to us notwithstanding their vast 
distance. 

It is as a heat-giver that the Sun falls 
so far short on Uranus, for we receive, 
on an average, about 360 times more 
heat, so Uranus appears to be a very 
frigid world. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Loss of the Royal George 

AUGUST 29 

This impressive poem was written by 
William Cowper when the news arrived tiiat 
the great warship the Royal George had sunk 
nearSpithead on August 29 , 1782 , with nearly 
800 men. Richard Kempenfelt was an English 
admiral whose ancestors were Swedish. 

'“Toll for the brave, 

The brave that arc no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore 1 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle, 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath. 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. ' 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes. 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

UNLUCKY AREAS 
Let Us Remember Them 

It is unfortunate that in London so 
little is understood of the sufferings of 
our unlucky areas. 

If we compare the various districts 
of the country, which differ so much in 
their means of livelihood, we find the 
widest differences in the degree of 
recovery of the last few years. 

Whereas London in-1931 had an un¬ 
employed rate of 12 per cent, in May this 
year the figure was under 9. Against 
this Wales, which had 32 per cent 
unemployed in 1931, had still 31 per 
cent in May 1934 > one i n three ! 

Again, the Midlands since 1931 have, 
improved from a rate of 20 per cent to 
one of 12, but Scotland has improved 
from 26 to 23, thus still having nearly 
one in four out of work. So with all the 
northern districts of England,' which 
have still one in five out of work. 

These - variations are matched in 
representative trades. The best is in 
vehicles, a trade which since 1931 has 
improved from 21 to under 9 per cent. 
Tho worst is marine engineering, which 
had half its workers idle in 1931 and 
even now has a third idle. 


YORK’S GUESTS 

Nearly 1600 poor children recently 
enjoyed a day by the sea at Filey as 
guests of the citizens of York. 

Each year for ten years the poor 
children of this city have been given a 
seaside holiday out of funds raised by 
concerts in the winter months arranged 
by many voluntary workers. 


REBECCA AND 
HER BABY 

AN EXCELLENT MOTHER 

Four Red-Headed Squirrels 
Arrive From East Africa 

BRIBING DIXIE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A cpiaint baby animal is now on view 
in the Tapir House at the Zoo. Rebecca, 
the Brazilian tapir, has become a mother 
for the second time. 

The little tapir arrived two days after 
August Bank Holiday, and as the Zoo was 
crowded with visitors it was thought 
advisable to keep Rebecca in strict 
seclusion for a few days to avoid risk of 
her being irritated by too many callers. 

Rebecca remained, however, as amiable 
as ever with her keeper, and as she 
showed no desire to keep her new charge 
hidden' she and the youngster were on 
view within a week of the birth. 

Unlike His Mother 

Now the newcomer is much in 
evidence, for as long as the weather is 
favourable Rebecca takes him out of 
doors and he then stands close to the 
bars to be admired. 

Unlike so many Zoo babies the tapir 
is not just a miniature edition of his 
mother. Indeed, ho differs from her 
so much in colouring that he might 
almost be mistaken for a strange foster- 
child. The adult Brazilian tapir is a 
uniform dark brown colour, but the 
baby is grey-black and gaily patterned 
with white stripes and spots. 

Rebecca is an excellent mother, and 
last year she reared an offspring with 
such success that her first-born is now 
at Whipsnadc. He is the first tapir 
to be exhibited in the country zoo. 

Among the latest arrivals from abroad 
arc four rare and. beautiful squirrels 
from East Africa. 

Squirrels are always popular inmates 
of the menagerie, and the new quartet 
of red-headed squirrels is proving a 
great attraction. 

A Dangerous Inmate 

As their name suggests the fur on 
their heads is red, but on their faces and 
backs it is grey, while their undersides are 
red and their tails arc mixed with red 
and grey. 

Through the bars of their den these 
rodents seem confiding and friendly, 
but they arc not tame when interviewed 
at close quarters. Though they may 
seem too small to bo anything but 
harmless they could be nasty adversaries. 
Like the great majority of caged squirrels 
they will not on any account allow 
anyone to handle them. . 

The Zoo’s squirrels are exhibited in 
the Small Mammal House, but although 
this building also shelters some northern 
lynxes, mongooses, armadillos, and por¬ 
cupines the most dangerous inmate of 
the house is a small Gambian tree- 
squirrel called Dixie. 

Dixie looks mild, and through the 
bars ho is most friendly, yet each morn¬ 
ing when the keeper wants to clean the 
cage he has to provide his little charge 
with a store of tempting food ; other¬ 
wise the squirrel flies at his neck or 
eyes the moment the door is opened. 
Bad-Tempered Nigger 

Dixie’s attitude is quite common. 
When squirrels have their liberty they 
soon become so tame that they will sit 
on their friends’ arms, shoulders, and 
even heads while they are fed by hand ; 
but when they are caged they refuse to 
become pets. 

Some time ago the Zoo had a black 
squirrel called Nigger, who was so bad 
tempered that the keeper had to catch 
him in a net every day at cleaning-time 
or the cage could not have been cleaned. 
The keeper also had to open the door’of 
the cage by stealth because, if the 
squirrel heard him turning the key, he 
jumped to the door and bit the keeper 
before the net could be nroduced. 



Their 

Bedtime 

Treat 


f)FF to bed — willingly and happily 
^ —with never a grumble that bed¬ 
time has come too soon. For they have 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ as their “ good¬ 
night ” beverage—just as their Mummy 
and Daddy do. 

The sleep of happy, healthy, childhood 
comes quickly to them. And while 
they sleep the rich nourishment which 
* Ovaltine so abundantly supplies 
restores their tired little bodies and 
creates new stores (jf energy. 

During the coming Autumn ‘ Ovaltine * 
will prove specially valuable. The robust 
health it will give the children will keep 
them free from coughs and colds and will 
fortify them against epidemic infections. 

1 Oyaltine ’is 100 per cent, health-giving 
nourishment, scientifically prepared by 
exclusive processes from the highest 
qualities of malt extract, fresh creamy 
milk and new-laid eggs. 

Unlike imitations, ‘ Ovaltine ’ does not 
contain any Household Sugar to give it 
bulk and to reduce the cost. Nor does 
it contain Chocolate, or a large percen¬ 
tage of Cocoa. Reject substitutes—they 
are definitely not like ‘ Ovaltine.’ 



Gives Robust Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P791 
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THE FARMERS AND 
THEIR ALLIES 

New Citizens For a 
New City 

THE CATS AND THE SWALLOWS 

There is curious news from the new 
city of Littorio, now growing up on the 
marshes outside Rome. 

Over a thousand young swallows are 
flying round the pines, hatched in 
incubators from eggs collected last 
spring, and brought to help in the 
settlement of the. Pontine Marshes. 
Partners are now. living on the land 
which has been cleared and drained, 
and need the swallows to destroy mos¬ 
quitoes and other insect pests. 

The birds have been so well treated 
that they come at a call to their keeper, 
and it is hoped they will not want to 
migrate in October. Bnt if the instinct 
is too strong Mussolini trusts they will 
return to their breeding-place in the 
spring to do their work in the fields like 
good Fascists. 

Further news comes that the farmers 
have had to import 300 cats to get rid 
of the mice. When the farmers migrated 
with their families from other parts of 
the country they forgot to bring their 
cats with' them, with the result that a 
plague of rats and mice has come about. 

Now we sec the curious spectacle of 
this new town bringing in swallows to 
catch mosquitoes and -bringing in cats 
to catch mice. 

ARMS AND THE PEOPLE 
Grinding the Face of the Poor 
AMAZING POLICY OF JAPAN 

Japan is making increases in her 
naval and military expenditure to the 
extent of nearly £10,000,000 a year. 

This will bring the Japanese expen¬ 
diture on arms to the following figures : 
Navy, £30,000,000 a year 
Army, £35,000,000 a year 

If £85,000,000 a year is raised for 
armaments it can only be done by 
grinding the faces of the very poor ; 
and it explains the activity of Japan 
in organising her attack on foreign trade. 

Japan breeds hostility even while she 
provides against hostilities-. 

The poor Japanese peasants are 
appealing to the Government in their 
misery. Many are plunged deeply into 
debt, and their revolt is against an 
artificially induced poverty which is 
producing starvation. 

THE OLD LADY IS 
CHEERFUL 
More Money To Spend 

The Old Lady of Thrcadnccdle Street, 
otherwise the Bank of England, issues 
a return showing that more money is 
now in use than ever before. 

The total issue of £1 and 10s Currency 
Notes has risen to £392,800,000. At 
this season there is usually an increase 
in the money issue, owing to holiday 
expenditures, but in 1934 holiday¬ 
makers are apparently spending £500,000 
a week more than last year. 

This increase is called inflation, and 
some people read in the new issues a 
policy of widening the home market 
by providing more spending power. 


THOMAS WILLIAM JOHN 

The Welsh League of Youth has or¬ 
ganised a cruise to Spain and North 
Africa which has brought 102 young 
Joneses, 53 young Thomases, and 68 
young Williamses on board one ship, 
to say nothing , of the young Evanses 
and others. 

We believe there are still Englishmen 
who do not realise that the surname 
Jones is a form of that fine name John. 


How s the Radio ? 


Going wcll-^everything all right- 
no trouble ? 1 hat’s how it should 

be. No wasting time twiddling 
knobs and investigating connections, 
no blaming the components, which 
are doing their jobs and doing them 
well. Just perfect reception without 
any bother at all. That means a 
perfect set, of course. And why 
shouldn’t yours be perfect ? No 
reason at all if you read 

POPULAR WIRELESS. “P.W." 

is more than a weekly paper. It’s 
a dozen experts, and all at your 
service — for threepence a week. 
Worth it ? Well, try it ! 


POPULAR WIRELESS 

Every Wednesday. At all Newsagents - 3° 


Would you believe it, in our house rice* 
pudding is popular! That’s because rice¬ 
pudding made with Nestle’sis much richer, 
creamier and browner, so very much more 
nourishing. We call it nice-pudding now. 

NESTLE’S MILK 


MALL 

SIZE 

COPYRIGHT 


AMAZING ROAD TRAVEL 

Village To Village Joined 

100 JOURNEYS A YEAR 
FOR EVERYBODY 

Motor-coach travel may. still be 
called the New Transport, for it began 
as recently as 1921, when the Bir¬ 
mingham and Midland Motor Omnibus 
Company sent forth the first long¬ 
distance omnibus. 

Today that company controls bun-, 
dreds of vehicles, while a dozen passenger 
transport companies own over 500 
coaches apiece. 

The biggest, of course, is the London 
Transport Board, which controls fleets 
of omnibuses running from London 
as well as most of the road passenger 
traffic in London itself. Last year the 
Board carried 2000 million passengers. 

In all Great Britain the road pas¬ 
senger traffic of 1933 reached nearly 
5500 million separate passenger-jour¬ 
neys. If these were equally shared by 
the population it would mean over 100 
journeys in the year for each man, 
woman, and child. 

The Bus Time-Table 

A wonderful network of coaches and 
omnibuses now joins town - to town, 
village to village. The bus time-table 
of a small town and its surrounding 
villages often occupies 100 pages. 

Everyone travels now, from grand¬ 
mothers who never travelled before 
1921 to village children going to school. 
Tiny mites may bo seen clutching their 
pennies, or displaying their season 
tickets, confident in circumstances which 
would have amazed their parents at 
their age. 

There has been of late years a growing 
cooperation between railways and coach 
companies which greatly adds to the 
comfort and convenience of the public ; 
there is, however, not yet sufficient' 
coordination. Another point for reform* 
is the lack of shelters at stopping-places. 
These are greatly needed in both towns 
and villages. 


ARMOURED MINERS 
At Last! 

HOW TO SAVE MORE LIVES 

The reports of the success in America 
of armour for miners have at last borne 
fruit here. 

The Miners Research Board has issued 
hundreds of helmets, which have not 
only prevented head wounds but have 
been the means of saving lives. 

Other protective devices issued in¬ 
clude armoured boots, knee-caps, and 
gauntlets of armoured leather or rubber. 
It is amazing that such devices should 
be new, when coalmining on a big 
scale began in England nearly 200 
years ago ! 

Now we beg our Home Secretary to 
make them compulsory. A thousand 
lives are lost in our mines every year. 


THE PRICE OF GLORY 
AND THE ROAD TO RUIN 
Who Wants To Pay It? 

The World War, all told, cost (apart 
from 30 million lives) £80,000,000,000. 

With that money we could have built 
a £500 house, furnished it with £200 
worth of furniture, placed it on five 
acres of land worth £20 an acre, and 
given this home to each and every 
family in the United States, Canada,. 
Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Russia. We could have given to 
each city of 20,000 inhabitants and over, 
in each country named, a £1,000,000 
library and a £2,000,000 university. 

Out of what was left we could have 
set aside a sum at five per cent that 
would provide a £200 yearly salary for 
an army of 125,000 teachers and a like 
salary for another army of 125,000 
nurses. Nicholas Murray Butler 
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the Ancient 
Briton s Horse 

Discovery on the 
Berkshire Downs 

Exmoor’s rough ponies and those 
which roam wild about the glades of 
the New Forest arc true ancient Britons. 

Their pedigree seems to have been 
disclosed by the skeletons of two .horses 
found buried with legs intertwined 
under a tumulus on the Berkshire Downs 
near East ITcndrcd. 

The skeletons found by Mr Marshall 
and Mr Birkbeclc arc those of horses of 
a peculiar build, with teeth as large 
as a cart-horse’s, but each bone of the 
leg shorter than that of the modern 
horse. The Exmoor and New Forest 
ponies are sufficiently similar to make it 
very probable that these humble crea¬ 
tures arc the true descendants of the 
horses bred by our island ancestors in 
the Iron Age. . 

It is clear that the buried horses were 
of some account, for the method of 
burial is the same as that of the so-called 
chariot burials discovered in Yorkshire. 
But in the Yorkshire mounds chariot 
and harness were found with the horses, 
and the time of the burial is generally 
put at about 200 n.c. 

The Berkshire horses may bo older, 
for near by a piece of pottery of about 
1800 n.c. was found. 


UNCONQUERABLE 
Victor Smith Will Try Again 

Of all the flying-men Victor Smith 
of South Africa is surely the most 
hardly tested by Fate. 

. He has started to fly the seas and 
continents half a dozen times, and his 
flights have elided before they had well 
begun. On his last venture, an attempt 
to break the record for a flight from the 
Cape to Croydon, he came clown before 
he had gone halfway in Senegal. 

But when we read what happened to 
this-brave young fellow we arc sure 
that some day fame awaits him, for 
I10 is unconquerable. He was missing 
for a fortnight, and his story tells 11s why. 

A forced landing brought him down 
when he was 100 miles from the starting- 
place for his next long hop. After 
temporary repairs he tried to return to 
St Etienne, but again his machine 
betrayed him. 

Fifty miles lie had to tramp through 
a trackless tropical country with no food 
and a few quarts of water. The journey 
took him 30 hours, but at last I10 got 
back to his base, and though he lias 
been forced to come back to England 
by steamer we arc certain he will try 
again. 

DAME ETHEL CONDUCTS 
Mysterious and Luxurious 

Lord Dunsany has been complaining 
that certain fine adjectives arc creeping 
out of the language; he cites as 
examples Mysterious and Luxurious. 

We heard both used, however, at a 
symphony concert the other day, when 
we had the joy of seeing Dame Ethel 
Smytli, amazingly young for her seventy 
odd years, conduct her own Fete 
Galant. 

She held the orchestra in the hollow 
of her clever hand. “ Mysterious,” 
murmured our neighbour, " how she 
retains her youthful power 1 ” The 
baton followed unswervingly the smallest 
phrase : encouraged, rebuked, calmed 
and raised to storm the obedient violins, 
the singing cellos, the mellow brass, the 
tuneful harp. 

It -was glorious music. “ What a 
luxurious medley of phrases,” said 
somebody behind us quite loudly, and 
we agreed. But to some of us the 
obvious enjoyment and enthusiasm of 
the composer, tiptoe often as if for 
flight, old but so happy, was every bit 
as delightful as the music. 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 
OFBUCHANANSTREET 

A Sign of the Times 

There is something new in Buchanan 
Street at Coatbridge in Lanarkshire, 
and we hear that its young folk are 
much in sympathy with it. 

No more for them the dreary listening 
to a sermon meant only for older people, 
or singing about experiences beyond 
their understanding, for these little 
people have a place of worship of their 
own, dedicated at Buchanan Street 
Congregational Church. It is entirely a 
Children's Church, for the young people 
have elected tlieir officers from among 
themselves, all but the Leader, and we 
have no doubt that even lie will benefit 
by the advice of his young son, who is 
the organist. 

The officers meet once a month to deal 
with business, visit members who do 
not attend regularly, take flowers to 
those who are ill, and try to interest 
boys and girls who do not go to church 
at all. 

We can safely prophesy that Buchanan 
Street Church has good times ahead, for 
its future members will understand so 
well the interests and responsibilities of 
Church government. Most churches 
would benefit by having a similar link 
between Sunday School and the grown¬ 
up service, and would keep the enthusi¬ 
asm of the young people by letting them 
run their own church, for it is as true 
now as ever that those who have a 
finger in the pie are most anxious that 
the results shall be entirely satisfactory. 


SECRETS FROM 
MAIDEN CASTLE 
A City of Refuge 

The deeper we dig into the settlements 
of our ancestors the more we find evi¬ 
dences of earlier races. 

Maiden Castle, one of the most famous 
earthworks in the South of England, is 
being excavated by Dr Mortimer Wheeler, 
who has achieved such splendid results 
at St Albans, and this Celtic camp near 
Dorchester is yielding fine rewards. 

With its outer defences nearly two 
miles round, and the cunningly devised 
ramparts and ditches which must have 
made it impregnable to primitive forces, 
this city of refuge is one of the most 
striking evidences of civilisation in our 
island before the coming of the Romans. 

The Romans appreciated the value of 
its strong situation, and Dr Wheeler has 
revealed a temple built by them in the 
fourth century. 

But, not content with investigating 
the history of this site after the Celtic 
inhabitants had been overcome by the 
might of Rome, lie has cut a trench 
through a cross-bank at the top of the 
castle and has found under the bank a 
scries of cooking-pits, pottery, and a 
millstone which could only have been 
used by people who inhabited the hill 
before the great earthwork was built. 

■ So Maiden Castle was the home of 
man and the site of a town or village 
before the Celtic race built their fortified 
town here and gave it its Celtic name 
Mai-Dun, the Stronghold by the Plain. 

THE ROPE WALKERS 
How They Cross the River 

Across the River Thames at Bablock 
Hythe, Oxford, there is a stout ferry 
rope along which a black cat has 
frequently walked whenever she has 
wanted to cross the river. 

She managed this quite cleverly her¬ 
self, but when she had two kittens she 
was faced with the problem of getting 
them to cross with her. 

She waited until they had grown a bit 
and were able to follow her about. 
Then she led them to the ferry rope, 
taught them to balance on it, and now, 
like tiglit-rope walkers, the mother and 
two kittens can be seen walking with sure 
tread across the river. Picture on page 9 



Here’s news for you, boys 
and girls ; next time your 
tongue can’t speak because 
it’s too busy asking for a 
drink, just see how it likes 
the real lemon juice flavour in 
Rowntree’s Pastilles or Clear 
Gums or Juicy-Fruits. After 
you’ve popped the first one 
into your mouth, words like 
“ooh! ” and “ mmm ! ” come 
tumbling over each over: but 
not another grumble about 
heat or thirstiness. And from 
that day you will never think 
of going hiking or biking— 
or doing anything else thirst¬ 
making—without thinking of 
Rowntree’s first. 



oil can 

ip 
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JUICY-FRUITS 

These are Juicy-Fruits, the 
big soft ones. You will want 
to finish off the whole bag 
at a sitting. But each 
deserves all your attention. 




CLEAR GUMS 

These sweets dissolve slowly, 
1 hey are snjendid to eat when 
you are hiking or concen¬ 
trating on your home work 
because they don't distract 
you. 


MEDIUM » 


FRUIT PASTILLES 

Choose these Pastilles when 
you want a sweet to last for just 
a few minutes — not too long. 
For about as long as there is 
between overs or between 
sets. 


SOLD LOOSE, 6d. A QUARTER, AND IN PACKETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 



^SPECIAL 

(ASSORTED) 

SAMPLER 


Ask to-day for Rowntree’s sampler 
packet, containing an assortment of 
these sweets in all thtee consis¬ 
tencies—Clear Gums, Juicy- 
Fruits and Fruit Pastilles 
in different delicious fruit 
flavours. 
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THE RED LIGHT 

@ By John Mowbray 


What Has Happened Before 

Arnold and Birkin, two senior boys at 
Bodlands, run away, from school one night, 
and take refuge in a little cottage, the home 
of Arnold’s old nurse Mary. 

There they spend the night, while the whole 
countryside is searched for them. In the 
morning she helps them to get.clean away. 

CHAPTER 9 

Gastalin 

/'Irittaix was by way of being known as 
a. paragon. lie was not big, he was 
not athletic, he had a small, smooth voice 
and shy manner, but directly he came they 
had placed him in the Lower Fifth, and 
already he was one of the favourites for 
the special Modern Language Prize which 
would make such a feature, they said, of 
the School’s Summer Prize Giving, being 
presented by none other than Mr John 
Gravesend, the old gentleman who had 
actually founded the school, had bought 
up the land, and built the school with his 
own money. 

Never since his first day in the school 
had Crittall ever given anybody any trouble. 
There was not a master who could recollect 
pulling him up or call to mind even the 
faintest cause for rebuke. He. was .never 
heard shrieking or whistling or quarrelling, 
he had never left the taps running in the 
clianging-room, nor banged against the 
Matron’s door on her landing and pretended 
it was an accident if she came out. Indeed, 
Mrs Verity, the Matron of East, had been 
heard to say more than once, when dis¬ 
cussing her charges, that if none of them 
gave her any more trouble than Crittall her 
life would be, very nearly, a bed of roses. 

How different from Truman and Popple- 
stone I 

This worthy or unworthy pair wanted 
Crittall in connection with a radio set they 
had built. It acted amazingly well so far 
as Madrid went: they could always get 
Madrid without the least difficulty :■ but 
directly they twiddled their pointer any¬ 
where else there was silence. 

The only thing to be done, then, was to 
learn Spanish. For if they’d got to listen 
to Madrid all the time they might as well 
learn what Madrid was talking about. 
This was logical, and sprang from the Pop¬ 
corn’s bright brain. And off accordingly 
the)' went to find Crittall. 

: They ran him to earth by the Fives 
Court with his nose in a book. 

’ " Crittall," piped Truman, who generally 
acted as spokesman when there was any 
delicate subject to broach, ‘‘ how long do 
you think it would take you to teach us 
two Spanish ? ” 

“ About a thousand years,” said Crittall, 
in his smooth voice. 

• That seemed father long, but it did not: 
entirely discourage them, and Truman was 
about to argue the point when he and the 
flustered Popcorn sprang to one side as a 
voice behind joined in the conversation. 

“ About a thousand years to do what ? ” 
it asked. 

Crittall gave such a start that he let his 
book drop. Neither he nor the other two had 
seen Gastalin coining or heard his cat-like 
tread as Tie stole up behind them. 

But Gastalin got no answer from Truman 
or Popplestone, .who were scurrying away 
as hard as they could. Though they might, 
not understand the Madrid announcer 
they were certain that they understood 
Gastalin less. In tlieir estimation no one 
understood Gastalin, with that sleek, 
plastered 'hair of liis and furtive face. 

" Crittall, what were those two youngsters 
asking about ? " 

.Shy as Crittall was, he could mind his 
awn business, arid did so, better than most 
people. Not that Truman’s apparent 
yearning for Spanish was his business, but 
neither, so far as he could see, was it 
Gastalin’s. So he picked up his book, 
jound his place, raised it to his eyes again, 
ind asked: “ What’s that to you, Gastalin ? ” 

. Gastalin scowled. " Oh, well, if you've 
lecrets,” he sneered. " You're a sly young 
log, Crittall,” 

“ Thank you,” said Crittall, quite gently. 

“ Other people mayn’t know how sly 
?ou are, but I know it. Llave you heard if 
there’s any news yet of Arnold and Birkin ? ” 

" No,” said Crittall, turning away. 

But Gastalin followed him. " They’ve 
been gone two days now,” lie wont on, 
” and there hasn't been any rumpus kicked up 
about it. That’s curious, isn't it, Crittall ? ” 

Gastalin smiled -and rubbed his hands 
softly together. , 

" You’d have thought," he said, "wouldn’t 
you, that the Head would have set the 


ball rolling in search of them. You’d have 
thought he’d have asked the police.” 

“ He may have done,” said Crittall. 

” No, he did not. All he did was to send 
Lakin buzzing round that same night and 
to chase, round himself a bit—and then 
leave it alone. He was frightened that it 
might reach the cars of outsiders and get 
into the newspapers. It’s all hushed up.” 

"That’s why we haven’t to talk about 
it,” said Crittall. 

“ I know the Head told us all not to talk 
about it, but doesn’t that make you think 
all the more?” replied Gastalin. "The 
subject’s forbidden. Yes, but why ? Two 
fellows don’t run away from their school 
every day. And two chaps of all people 
like Arnold and Birkin. Tiiere was nothing 
that I know against them." • 

” I suppose they’re at home now.” 

” I suppose so,” said Gastalin darkly. 
Then he dropped his voice even lower and 
looked hard at Crittall. “ Crittall,” lie 
whispered, “ I hope you won’t run away.” 

He was gone before Crittall could answer. 

CHAPTER 10 

“Don’t Forget Liatt ” 

T was true enough that the boys had been 
strictly forbidden to talk about the 
disappearance of Arnold and Birkin. A 
natural precaution which everyone could 
appreciate; for it would hardly do their 
brand new school very much good to have 
it generally known that already two boys 
had run away from it. Mr. Lakin had 
pointed this out to his House, and the other 
Housemasters had enforced the same 
warning. At a strong hint, of course, from 
the Head and from the school’s founder. 

But though the boys were lo)-ally carry¬ 
ing out orders so far as chattering outside 
tlie school was concerned, or mentioning 
the affair in their letters to home, their 
minds remained full of it. What motive 
had Arnold, what motive had Birkin, for 
their flight ? Neither of them had been 
subjected to any bullying; neither of them 
had groused or appeared discontented. So 
what was it, wliat could it be that had sent 
them away like that ? 

“ There was nothing the matter with 
them last term,” people argued. 


O ne day Belinda called round with 
some news. “ Joe and I have 
taken a country cottage for three 
weeks,” she announced, "and I’m 
going to serve teas on the lawn.” 

“ But the summer’s nearly over ! ” 
protested Mrs Jacko. 

Belinda laughed. “ That’s why we’ve 
got it cheap,” she answered. 


Father Jacko saw liis chance lor a 
little real peace. “ Why not take. Jacko to 
help you for a few' days ? ” he suggested. 

" I’ve had his help before ! ” retorted 
Belinda. " Still, I might find some 
jobs to keep him out of mischief.” 

She did. When they were settled in 
the cottage Belinda set him to help her 
and Joe in arranging the tables and 
crockery on the lawn. All three were 
working hard when Belinda suddenly 
cried with dismay I’ve only just 
realised that we’re off the main road. 
Perhaps people won’t come up our 
little lane.” 

“ That’s true,” agreed Joe gloomily. 
Then he caught sight of a strip of wood, 


To which Gastalin always retorted, “ So 
far as you know.” 

Then occasionally someone would snap 
at him, “ What do you know ? " 

" I I Nothing,” he would reply, in a slow', 
guarded voice. “ But Bodlands isn’t a 
healthy place—and you know' it.” 

Most of them were aware at what he w r as 
hinting. For you could not chat very long 
with Senex the stonebreaker, that strange 
old fellow' who answered to no other name 
as lie sat chipping and hammering away at 
his flints by the roadside, without learning 
most of the rumours and queer tales of 
Bodlands. If you were superstitious and 
believed all he told you you might easily 
keep shooting glances over your shoulder if 
you happened to be out by yourself in the 
dark. But why give way to that sort of 
thing ? What good did it do to swallow 
those fantastic yarns of the disasters which 
had dogged every dweller at Bodlands since, 
it had been acquired as the price oE betray¬ 
ing a friend ? What sense was there in 
believing, as old Senex did, and as his 
fathers had believed for centuries, tliat tlie 
price of treachery had not yet been dis¬ 
charged, that the legacy of treachery hung 
round the place still, that some uncanny 
influence still held its sway ? It was silly 
to listen to Senex. 

A few of the seniors were arguing in this 
way one day when someone said, thought¬ 
fully : " Well, after ail, there was Liatt.” 

And another one put in, " Yes ! Don’t 
forget Liatt." 

" What about him ? ’’ a new voice asked. 

It came from Wilde, who had only arrived 
here this' term but gone straight into the 
Lower Sixth, being older than most. 
“ What about Liatt ? " he repeated. “ I’ve 
never heard of him.” 

".Well, you wouldn’t have done,” was 
the answer. " You’ve hardly had time. 
Besides,” the speaker paused slightly, " he 
was hushed up." 

’’ How do you mean that Liatt was 
hushed up ? ” stared Wilde. 

" Shall I tell him ? ” said the boy who 
had answered to the others. 

” I don’t see why you shouldn’t, Clian- 
ning,” one said. 

“ AH' right,” said Channing. " It hap¬ 
pened last term. Liatt was in the Sixth, 
lie was removed. He was sent away. For 
stealing, we understood." 

“ How do you mean, you understood?" 


“ Here’s an idea ! ” he exclaimed. " I’ll 
make a wooden arm with the finger 
pointing up the lane.” 

When it was ready he told Jacko to 
fix it on the tree at the corner. “ And 
stick this card with Teas on just above 
it,” he added. 

Presently a car was heard to slow down. 
But Belinda’s best smile was wasted, for 


no one came to the cottage. Time went 
on and several cars .passed, but none 
of them turned up the lane. 

" It might attract people if I sat be¬ 
side the tree ? ” suggested Jacko. 

“ And it might put them off,” snapped 
Belinda. “ Anyway,”.slic added, “ we'd 
better stroll down and see what Joe’s 
sign looks like.” 

Jacko ran ahead and stood facing 
the tree, ” See ! ” he cried proudly. 
“ Haven't I stuck it up firmly ? " 

. Joe’s answer was to grab him angrily 
by the collar. "You stupid little 
blunderer ! ” lie shouted, 

Jacko had stuck the finger pointing to 
the farmhouse opposite. 


" I mean just this,” Channing explained, 
witli a shrug of his shoulders. ’’ The Head 
sent Liatt away very quietly indeed, 
because he’d committed a theft, the Head 
said, in particularly mean circumstances. 

I think the. Head would not have let out so 
much, in fact he never gave us the name of 
the victim, had he not believed that Liatt 
had a confederate and been trying to make 
that confederate own up.” 

Wilde was looking puzzled. “ I’m still in 
the dark,” he protested. ” This beauty 
Liatt stole from someone, you say, but you 
didn't hear whose money.it was." . 

" It was one of the boys in the school.” 

“ And you never found out ? ” 

” No. Because the Head said wo weren’t 
to. ask questions. He called the prefects 
together and told them the subject was to 
be dropped like a stone. They jumped 
hard on any fellow they caught talking.” 

“ For the sake of the school,” nodded 
Wilde. 

" Exactly, old man. Why advertise that 
we’d had a thief here already ? It would 
make people think that we’d started with 
a queer crowd. Oh, Bodlands ! they’d sneer. 
They admit any sort of scum there.” 

“ Yes, that’s understandable. The Head 
was no fool. But why did he let it come out 
at all ? ” 

“ Oil,” said Channing patiently, ” I gave 
you his reason. As he suspected that some¬ 
body else was involved lie wanted to get to 
tlie bottom of it. So he called upon anyone 
else in the know to own up.” 

“ But no one did ? ” 

" No one did. Then tlie Llead, feeling 
perfectly certain that Liatt had not man¬ 
aged the thing by himself, warned us 
solemnly that if lie discovered an accom¬ 
plice that accomplice would immediately 
share Liatt’s fate. He said: I shall show 
that creature no mercy at all.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Wilde. " Very pleasant 
for someone I There is someone around 
with a sword hanging over his head, then ? ” 
" Undoubtedly,” said Channing. From a 
hint that Lakin let drop, although tho sub¬ 
ject’s tabooed, tho Head hasn’t done with 
it. He is still on the watch for someone or 
othcr as guilty as Liatt. And so, unless I’m 
mistaken, are most of tho masters.” 

” Truly pleasant, as I remarked just 
now,” Wilcle said dryly. " I’m thankful 
I wasn’t hero last term. I’d feel petrified to 
think that the Head was turning my humble 
self over and might drop upon me one day 
and cry : Off you go, Wilde, you pilferer ! 
But you say it was worse than mere pil¬ 
fering ; it was a bad theft, I think you said,” 
he continued, more seriously. ” And what 
about the fellow Liatt plundered ? Hasn't 
lie let out liis identity yet ? ” 

" Not from that day to this. lie has kept 
as dumb as an oyster. He is one of the boys 
in the school, but that’s all we know. You 
see, the Head told him to keep very quiet 
about it.” 

“ Well, lie’s someone who can keep quiet. 
I like him for that," declared Wilde. 

" Yes, he can stick to a secret all right,” 
laughed the others. 

From the way in which Wilde was looking 
from one to the other you might almost 
have thought his suspicions were ranging 
among them. And his thoughts appeared 
to amuse him, for now lie was smiling. 
" Well, I seem to have come to a liotbcd of 
mystery I ” lie laughed. 

The remark was unfortunate. The others 
resented it. ’’ It is hardly a matter to laugh 
about," Channing said coldly. . 

" Oil, agreed I. I’m not laughing exactly. 
Sorry ! ” said Wilde. “ I can quite under¬ 
stand you fellows feel a bit sore. It isn’t 
nice to be rubbing shoulders with suspects, 
and to be wondering which is the white man 
and which is"the skunk. Wliat aboiit. Liatt ? ” 
" We’ve told you. ■' He was removed.” 

" Yes, but what sort of a chap was he ? " 
" Not a bad sort at all. He was horribly 
hard up, that’s a cert. And he used to do 
queer things——” 

" Eccentric, was lie ? ” 

" Yes, that’s the word for it, Wilde. You 
never could be certain what he’d be up to ; 
and he liked to go a different way from tlie 
rest. But he wasn’t a bad chap at all. I 
think most people liked him. He never 
had a bean, and that was the pity, because 
it probably caused him to yield to some 
horrible impulse.” 

“ Then he might have been here still if 
tlie school was ail old school ? ” 

" He might. Who knows ? There could 
not have been actual bad in him, so the Head 
might have easily given him one more 
chance. But in a new school ? No ! The 
Head had to root ■ that—er—sort of tiling 
out straight away ! " 

" And ivhat are all you fellows talking 
about ? " It was Gastalin, who had stolen 
up unobserved. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Helps Again 
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A Jolly 
Book 
for Little 
Artists 


Here is Tiger Tim’s latest treat 
for boys and girls—a big book showing 
picture'Stories of jolly RAINBOW 
characters: the Bruin Boys, the Dolli- 
wogs, the Brownie Boys and others— 
every one in beautiful colours with an 
outline picture opposite to be completed 
with paints or crayons. There are 
easy pictures for very small children and 
more elaborate ones for those who are 
older, including a page of beautiful 
butterflies and many striking and novel 
features. 

You will have many long hours of 
delight if you get a copy of this splendid 
book. 

Tiger Tim's 

RAINBOW 

PAINTING BOOK 

Now on Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 



Just what you want, 
This hot weather . 


It sometimes is a problem to tempt 
the little ones’ appetites during Summer 
months. Hut there is a way. . . .delicious 
Wincarnts Wine Jelly. Made with wine 
from the luscious black grapes of sunny 
Spain.it supplies the fruit juices they need 
in the pleasantest possible form. Adults 
like it too. 

There’s no more perfect sweet for 
Summer Supper Parties, after Tennis, 
Bridge, Golf, etc. It’s not just a so-called 
“wine-flavoured” jelly, but a real wine 
jelly and the most delicious ever made. 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC) 


ifefCABNlI) 

WINE JELLY 


7 id. a packet at all good Grocers and Chemists. 

In case of difficulty send direct to.Coleman and Company, Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


. .. Photographers lumimimmiimig 

i ?;;; -tabloid - «>*»» | 

I ^‘RYTOL* * I 


UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


i Ensures good negatives 


FREE booklet 
tells you how 
*RVTOL ' is obtainable 
from all Photo Dealers 

Burroughs Wcli.comk 
ft Co. 

47, Snow Hill 

Buildings 

London, k.c.i 


^immtmmiiimiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiimimiiiimimiimiiiiiiiiiiiitmiiiimiimiliuiiliiiiT? 



A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, Ii.C.4. 


16,000 holidaysrara 

for slum children will be provided, we hope, 
this year. Cost 2 /- each. Their need is great. 

£2 pays for 20. Please send help to— 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt., 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 
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F $HARP&50N$. LTD. 
MAIDSTONE, ' 


PLEASE mention “ The Children’s 
Newspaper” when communicating ^ 
with advertisers.' 


Wilkin's 

^ rid Boy 

LIQUORICE ROLLS 

fovk hai tkt, hcuvdi, WILKIN, OK tfa. UjtOpptX 



BAILEY’S “ SUPER '» PUMP, Celluloid Covered (Made in Two Styles) 

ONE WITH STEEL LINING at 2/-, OH ALUMINIUM LINING at 2/3. 15 s X g* SIZE. 

Tim linings aro SOLID DRAWN, cartridge fashion, each pump being drawn from its own metal blank, therefore 
thero aro NO soiderings or loose pieces to leak. THIS IS THE ONLY SOLID CARTRIDGE DRAWN PUMP MADE 
ANYWHERE. DO NOT BE MISLED WITH IMITATIONS. 



APEX ALUMINIUM ALLOY PUMP, drawn from the solid blank in our 200-ton presses like a cartridge. 
IN POLISHED OR BLACK ENAMELLED at 1/6 each for 15* X i* Sizo, If your dealer cannot supply, send the cash 
and we will send you the Pump you ask for by return . 

APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., ALDRIDGE ROAD, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 
"SUPER" 

CELLULOID 
MUDGUARD 

INSTANTLY 
DETACH- 
ABLE AND 
ADJUST, l 
ABLE.Extra I 
Thick Cellu-1 
lold ; Extra I 
Thick Flans- 1 
eg.ALLSteel \ 
parts are 
E 1 e o t r o 
Zinced bo- 

forecnamel. _ . . , ■ 

"TqhV P nce 4/9 pS‘r, Black] 

STRONG & {or Bh per pair, White 
RIGID. In or Coloured). 

26* and 28* sizes for Round or *'D” Stay or for 
Brazed Lugs. 



.ley’s ** SupcL „ 

Celluloid Mudguard 
Prov. Pat. 29479/30 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4- 


THE BRAN TUB 

Catching a Train 

Mr Merry lives at Northville. 

His friend Mr Bright lives at 
Southville. The nearest railway 
station is exactly midway between 
the two places. 

One day the two friends decided 
to have an outing together. Both 
left home at precisely the same 
time to walk to the station. 

Mr Merry walked at a speed of 
four miles an hour, reaching the 
station ten minutes before the 
train was due. The minutes passed, 
with no sign of Mr Bright. 

Actually Mr Bright was stroll¬ 
ing toward the station at three 
miles an hour, arriving just as the 
train steamed into the station. 

flow far is it from Northville to 
Southville ? A nstvcr next week 

Captain Cook 

A portrait of Captain Cook is the 
appropriate design of a penny 
stamp issued 
recently in 
the Cook 
Islands. 

Raro tonga 
is the largest 
island of 
this Pacific 
archipelago, 
which is 
administered 
by the New Zealand Government. 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'he song of tlie swallow ceases 
and tiie last notes of the stock¬ 
dove are heard. The chaffinch 
begins to sing again. The clouded 
yellow butterfly appears. The red 
underwing moth is seen. Gossamer 
is seen floating in the air. Bar¬ 
berries ripen. Hawthorn and 
cuckoo-pint berries are ripe. Mea¬ 
dow saffron is in flower. 



A Mystery 

My half it is three, my half it is 
noughtj 

Therefore nothing is three, and 
. three must be nought. 

Now, reader, unriddle and explain, 
For a riddle it is, what this object 
; can be, 

How three can be nothing and 
1 nothing be three; ■ 

But if you will not it is nothing 

tome. -Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Franpais 



Le baton La grivo Lo steamer 

Slump , Thrush Steamer 


Trois batons torment le giiichet. 
La grive mange les vers de terre. 
Le steamer est un bateau a vapeur. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the West and Saturn is in 
theSouth-East. 

In the morning 
Venus and 
Mars are in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 8 a.m. on Sunday, September 2. 

Crossing County Boundaries 

TTleven counties are passed 
through by the G.W.R. line 
from Paddington to Birkenhead, 
but no fewer than 20 county bound¬ 
aries are crossed during the 210 - 
miles journey. 

The Oxfordshire boundary is 
crossed six times, and at one point 
the driver and fireman of an ex¬ 
press train are in Oxfordshire, pas¬ 
sengers in the first seven coaches 
are in Northamptonshire, those 
in the next two coaches are in 
Oxfordshire, and the rest of the 
train and guard in Northants. 

Built-Up Word 

J \ L half-circle take, two whole 
circles make, 

And to these add three-fourths of 
a cross ; 

A bird will appear; you have 
guessed it, 1 fear, 

But if not twill attention engross. 

Answer next week 



Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to July 28 , 
1931, are compared with the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

192-01933 1934 1933 

London.. .. 49834922', 2997J090 

Glasgow .. 1736)1709 937; 923 
Manchester .. 1027 1 966 584 572 
Belfast .. .. 709 636 ;: 362 1 322 


Edinburgh .. 

520 

559 : 3S1 1 403 

Plymouth .. 

296: 

268;: 176 

159 

Portsmouth.. 

286 - 292 , 200 

173 

Swansea 

195 

227 133 

143 

Ipswich 

113, 

96 67 

50 

Halifax 

103 

121; S9 

89 

Northampton 

9S 

95 jj 73 

54 

Batli .. .. 

70; 

68' 76 

51 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Chickens and Rabbits 

He had 32 rabbits and 38 chickens. 

Joining a Chain 

Cut the three links of one section 
and use them to join up the other 
four sections. Three cuts and 
three joins will thus cost sixpence. 

Riddle in Rhyme. Julius Caesar 
Double Acrostic 
S t r a P 
E 11 velopE 
A r a B 
W e B 
E ase L 
E Hips E 
Davits 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the dues which 
are given below. The answer will appear next week. 
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3 

4 

H 
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it 

a 

9 

to 

II 

12 
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it 
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14 

15 





16 



W/, 

17 


ta 


!9 



W/y 

77m 

20 
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22 

m 

23 
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24 
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25 



Iff 

26 



27 

20 



m 

29 


30 


'■M 

m 

31 

32 

33 


34 




35 

36 



37 


18 




m 

39 



40 

St 


W 

47 




H 


42 



m 

m. 

43 







VM 

44 




Reading Across. 1. A narrow .street. 5. Makes dirty. 8. Caution. 

12. A garland. 14. Sixteen make a pound. .16. Fruit seed. 17. Ripens. 

20. Found by the door. 21. A gull. 23. Behold. 24. Exist. 25. A 
stratum. 26. South Africa.* 27. These may be of animal or vegetable 
origin. 29. Therefore. 31. French for and. 33. To assign. 35. A 
plaything. 37. To regard with great esteem. 39. A notion. 41. To 
affirm with confidence. 42. A tapering extremity. 43. To move from 
one country to another. 44. Organ of hearing. : 

Reading Down. -1. To take up food with the tongue. 2. A mighty 
kingdom this. 3. Part of the neck. 4. Editor.* 5. One of the five 
senses. 6. Unwell. 7. One who scatters seed 8. You arc looking at 
this 9. The highest point. 10. One who studies. 11. French for is. 

13. Printer’s measure. 15. You and me. 18. Missing. 19. To comply 
with a command. 22. Timber. 25. To portend. 20. A condiment. 
28. A scrap of news. . 30. Donated. 32. To pull apart by force. 34.; 
The edge of a vessel. 36. Used when rowing. 38. A mineral yield¬ 
ing metal. 40. The three-toed sloth. 41. Denotes contiguity. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Safety First 

gNir : Lend me a pound note, 
old chap. I promise on the 
word of a gentleman to repay it 
tomorrow. 

Snap: Bring the gentleman 
along and let me see him. 

In Training 

'JTie teacher was not pleased with 
Bill’s work. 

“ There are a good many spell¬ 
ing errors in this composition, and 
yet you say you wish to be an 
author.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Bill, “ but 
I’m going to be a dialect writer.” 


For a Rainy Day 



Piggy had a mother whose say¬ 
ings were so wise 
That Piggy always listened witli 
widely open eyes. 

Said she “..Put something in the 
Bank against a rainy day ; 
You’ll feel quite safe' and happy 
'if this maxim .you obey.” 

Now Piggy thought . tins _over 
until.in his mind it sank : 

“My gamp (said lie) I'll quickly 
put into the Savings Bank.” . 

Presence of Mind 

'J'he taxicab was travelling at 
great speed and the passenger 
became alarmed. 

“Go slower, man ! ” he called 
to the driver. . , . 

“ Something’s ’gone wrong ; I 
can’t stop her ! ” replied the driver. 

“Well,'can’t you at least turn 
the meter off ? ” 

According to History 

'J'eacii’er: When was Rome built ? 
Jack : During the night, sir. 
Teacher : What do you mean by 
that ? * • ■ ■ : •' 

Jack: Well, sir, we are told that 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. . • 

A Bail Omen 

pn e y were discussing the question 
of a title for tlie-new play. 

“ How about Fire and Water ? ” 
suggested a young actor. 

“Can’t have that,.my boy,” 
said the manager. “ Fire and water 
produce hisses.” 


© Audrey Wins Her Test 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

hi; day had arrived when 
Audrey’s last test was 
to be passed, and she could 
become a second-class Guide. 

It was the bandaging of a 
sprained ankle, Captain was 
coming at half-past three, but 
at a quarter to three every¬ 
body was in the hall fever¬ 
ishly bandaging ankles. 

“ Do you think I should 
have time to go and have 
a chat with Mrs Thomp¬ 
son before Captain comes ? " 
Audrey asked her friend. 

“Heaps,” said Evelyn. “I’d 
come, oniyT must practise.” 

Audrey slipped out of the 
room and hurried down the 
road. She stopped in front of 
a large house. The Gables, 
and, going up the steps, rang 
the bell. 


© © 

A Hurried-looking maid 
opened tlie door and almost 
pounced on her. 

“ I say, miss, you’re a 
Guide, aren’t you ? ” she said 
breathlessly. 

“ Yes, Jane. Why ? ” 

" Mrs Thompson has fallen 
down and sprained her ankle, 
and I thought maybe you 
could help,” replied Jane. 

Audrey hurried in and 
found her friend in a heap at 
the foot of the stairs. She 
looked up on hearing the 
little girl’s footsteps, and 
smiled. 

"'You’re a Godsend,” she 
said. “ There’s only Jane in, 
and now you can help her 
to lift me on to the sofa." 

" I think I can do more 
than that,” said Audrey, and 


she told Mrs Thompson all 
about her First-Aid. 

“ How very lucky that you 
came along,” she said. “ The 
worst of it is that I have a 
visitor coming.” 

Audrey remembered that 
Captain had said, " I shall be 
at the hall until four, but I 
can’t stay longer as I am 
going out." 

She did so want her test 
passed, but Jane was very 
incompetent and would be 
thankful to have someone to 
help her with the tea. 

' “ I’ll stay,” she decided, as 
she bandaged the ankle very 
carefully and then sent Jane 
out for the doctor, who lived 
a good distance away. Then 
she turned her attention to 
the tea. It was already four 


o’clock, and she had given up 
all hope of passing her test. 

Her friend directed her 
from the sofa, and soon the 
table was ready. Just as she 
was about to put the kettle 
on there was a knock. 

" I expect that is my 
visitor,” said Mrs Thompson. 
“ Will you bring her in ? ” 
Apdrey hurried to the door, 
and gave a cry of surprise as 
she opened it, for there on the 
step was Captain, who looked 
equally puzzled at seeing her. 

“ I wondered why you did 
not turn up,” she said. 

And presently, when Audrey 
had explained, Captain ex¬ 
amined her handiwork. “Well, 
that’s tlie best I’ve seen,” she 
said. " You can be passed 
after all.” 





the mth 

CONDIMENT 

GETS TO 
WORK 
EARLY^J 



When you get out of bed on the 
■wrong side and face your break¬ 
fast with a frown, H.P. Sauce 
restores the joy of eating. A little 
of the 4th Condiment with your 
bacon, morning or evening fish, 
revives your appetite. Always 
so tempting — so savoury I 



SAUCE 


for rousing appetites! 

qd. per bottle. 
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